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The  \  illaj>e  of  12  rich  farmers 


Lcx)k  what  happens  when  the  Ferguson  System 
arrives  !  Look  at  the  village  of  Hota  in  W  est 
Punjab,  Pakistan.  Early  in  1951,  Mian  Hur 
Ahmed  Hotiana,  a  landowner,  bought  a  Ferguson 
tractor.  At  the  same  time,  another  farmer  bought 
a  different  make  of  tractor.  The  other  farmers 
sat  back  and  watched  the  experiment.  They  re¬ 
garded  the  innovation  with  interest  tempered  by- 
suspicion.  Their  suspicions  grew  when,  after  a  few 
months,  one  tractor  (not  the  Ferguson)  broke 
down  and  could  not  be  repaired  as  no  spare  parts 
were  available.  The  Ferguson  continued  to  work 


well,  to  produce  a  higher  standard  of  cultivation, 
bigger  crops  and  a  larger  income.  The  Ferguson 
Dealer  carried  out  regular  service  visits. 

\  year  later,  eleven  other  farmers  invested  in 
Ferguson  equipment.  Now,  12  Fergusons  have 
made  Hota  into  one  of  the  richest  villages  in 
Pakistan ! 

This  “  revolution  ”  happens  all  over  the  world 
when  Ferguson  tractors  and  implements  are  put 
to  work.  On  farms  of  every  size,  in  76  countries, 
they  are  now  helping  to  produce  more  food,  more 
quickly,  more  economically! 


Ferguson  tractors,  sold  by  Massey-Harris-Ferguson  (Export  i  Ltd.,  are  inanufariured  by  The  Standard  Motor  Co.  Ltd.,  Coventry,  England. 
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Lesson  of  Burma 

South-East  Asia  has  been  the  focus  of  the  world’s 
attention  for  some  time,  and  there  has  been  no  greater 
exercise  for  the  minds  of  statesmen  from  both  sides  of  the 
iron  curtain  than  to  analyse  the  situation  there  and  try  to 
guide  opinion  on  what  they  believe  should  be  the  eventual 
destiny  of  the  area.  Increasingly,  over  the  last  decade,  the 
world  has  separated  into  two  camps  and  most  of  the  think¬ 
ing  on  the  future  of  South-East  Asia  has  been  underwritten 
by  the  view  that  the  countries  of  the  region,  for  their  own 
good,  must  ultimately  gravitate  towards,  if  not  reside  in, 
one  camp  or  the  other. 

As  an  argument  against  such  a  view  it  might  be  instruc¬ 
tive  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  direction  just  one  of  the  countries 
of  South-East  Asia,  the  Union  of  Burma,  has  taken  during 
six  years  of  independence.  If  any  proof  were  needed,  in 
this  mid-twentieth  century,  to  show  the  desirability  of  giving 
colonial  countries  the  freedom  to  govern  themselves,  Burma 
provides  it. 

Within  a  short  time  of  becoming  independent  the 
country  was  riven  with  internal  strife.  Two  sorts  of 
Communist  parties  were  imposing  their  rule  over  areas 
where  they  held  undisputed  sway.  The  Karen  race  was  in 
rebellion  ;  remnants  of  a  Kuomintang  army  had  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  the  north-east  ;  Chinese  Communist 
armies  sat  poised  in  strength  on  the  country’s  northern 
borders,  and  the  Rangoon  Government,  with  many  young 
men  with  scant  experience  at  the  helm,  was  finding  it 
difficult  to  function  in  the  literally  besieged  capital.  And 
yet  by  patient,  progressive  and  often,  to  Western  eyes, 
controversial  measures,  Burma  has  created  a  certain  order 
out  of  chaos,  and  gone  from  strength  to  strength  in  her 
internal  and  external  affairs. 

By  aligning  herself  with  neither  side  in  the  world 
ideological  conflict,  she  was  able  to  carry  with  her  a  people 
who  ardently  desired  to  see  true  independence  work.  The 
measure  of  Burma’s  confidence  can  be  judged  from  the 
way  she  has  successfully  campaigned  against  Communist 
insurgency  within  her  borders  right  under  the  very  eyes  of  a 
powerful  Communist  neighbour,  and  by  the  temerity  with 
which  she  refused  further  aid  from  the  US,  at  a  time  of 
economic  instability,  on  a  matter  of  principle. 

All  is  not  plain  sailing  in  Burma  yet,  and  there  are 
many  problems  to  be  resolved  before  she  can  settle  down  to 


comfortable  and  stable  government,  but  what  she  has 
achieved  on  her  own  so  far,  provides  a  lesson  for  all  those 
who  are  convinced  that  the  countries  of  troubled  South-East 
Asia  must  finally  choose  up  sides. 

Towards  Deadlock 

The  creeping  paralysis  of  impending  failure  has 
befallen  the  conference  on  Indo-China  since  our  special 
correspondent  sent  his  dispatch  (page  nine)  from  Geneva 
some  days  ago.  As  soon  as  the  delegates  began  to  discuss 
the  composition  of  commissions  to  supervise  the  cease  fire 
and  a  political  settlement,  all  the  old  stumbling  blocks,  so 
easily  recognisable  from  their  use  in  the  discussion  on 
Korea,  were  trundled  out.  Even  if  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  this  issue  there  would  still  remain  the  conten¬ 
tious  one  of  the  position  of  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Each  time  the  Western  and  Communist  powers  meet 
in  an  effort  to  resolve  a  specific  problem,  be  it  Germany, 
Austria,  Korea  or  Indo-China,  the  particular  issue  is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  presented  as  a  microcosm  of  the  whole  set  of 
political  and  ideological  differences  which  are  dividing  the 
world.  What  do  the  powers  in  Geneva  want  to  achieve, 
a  settlement  of  the  immediate  situation  in  Indo-China,  or 
a  general  world  agreement  between  Communism  and  non- 
Communism  ?  However  desirable  the  latter  might  be, 
Geneva  at  this  time  is  hardly  the  place  for  it. 

If  all  parties  to  the  discussion  want  to  see  the  Indo- 
China  situation  cleared  up  (and  there  was  evidence  until 
recently  that  they  did)  there  must  be  a  little  more  flexibility 
of  approach.  The  adamantine  demand  of  China  and  Russia 
that  Communist  states  must  be  represented  on  a  super¬ 
visory  commission  can  lead  only  to  deadlock.  Mr.  Eden’s 
suggestion,  formed  no  doubt  after  exploratory  talks  with 
Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  that  the  five  powers  which  recently 
met  in  Colombo  should  supervise  a  political  settlement  in 
Indo-China,  is  one  that  should  receive  the  utmost  support. 

No  one  could  claim  that  a  group  consisting  of  Indians, 
Pakistanis,  Burmese,  Indonesians  and  Ceylonese  would  be 
any  more  favourable  to  Western  than  to  Communist  ideas. 
With  their  similarity  of  approach  to  South-East  Asian 
regional  politics,  the  Colombo  countries  would  be  likely 
to  achieve  a  fairer  result  than  any  commission  with 
members  from  Western  and  Communist  countries  who 
would  approach  an  Indo-Chinese  settlement  within  the 
context  of  world  tensions.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasised  that  the  trouble  in  Viet  Nam  is  an  Asian 
situation  that  can  best  be  finally  settled  by  Asians. 

The  Hand  of  America 

Siam’s  request  to  the  United  Nations  to  send  a  group 
of  observers  to  watch  her  borders  against  possible  infil¬ 
tration  by  the  Chinese  or  Viet  Minh  has  been  received  with 
regret,  even  annoyance,  by  all  interested  parties  (except 
the  United  States)  to  the  discussion  on  Indo-China.  It 
appears  as  a  flagrant  attempt  to  by-pass  Geneva,  and  to 
have  the  South-East  Asian  situation  discussed  at  a  forum 
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where  Communist  China  is  not  represented.  The  hand 
of  the  United  States  appears  very  strongly  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Siam’s  appeal.  It  has  been  no  secret  that 
America  was  unhappy  at  having  to  sit  at  the  same  confer¬ 
ence  table  as  the  representatives  from  Peking,  and  she  only 
agreed  to  do  so  during  the  Berlin  talks  at  the  price  of 
official  French  support  for  EDC. 

To  those  who  are  most  unsuspicious  of  American 
motives  in  south  Asia,  it  must  appear  abundantly  clear  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  settlement 
on  Indo-China  reached  at  Geneva — even  if  the  chances  of 
bringing  one  about  should  brighten.  Mr.  Dulles  is  still 
vigorously  advocating  “  united  defence  ”  in  South-East 
Asia,  and  is  even  talking  of  British  efforts  to  achieve  a 
negotiated  settlement  as  a  betrayal,  parallel  with  the  British 
policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  Manchurian  issue 
in  1931. 

The  defeat  of  the  Laniel  Government  in  France  over 
its  Indo-China  policy  has  confused  the  issues  for  the  US 
State  Department,  but  it  is  likely  to  tighten  their  resolve, 
under  pressure  from  Admiral  Radford,  Senator  Knowland 
and  Vice-President  Nixon,  that  some  form  of  intervention 
by  America  is  necessary  to  “  stop  the  tide  of  Communism  ” 
rising  in  the  East. 

It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that  Siam  should  give 
the  US  the  opportunity  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  her 
inflammatory  ideas  on  South-East  Asia  in  the  United 
Nations.  Nothing  is  calculated  more  to  divide  opinion  in 
the  non-Communist  world,  and  to  increase  the  intransigence 
of  Russia  and  China. 

Japanese  Spectre 

The  heated  passion  which  drove  the  Socialist  members 
of  the  Japanese  Diet  to  stop  by  physical  force  the  extension 
of  the  session  designed  to  push  through  a  Bill  to  unify  the 
police  forces  under  a  central  authority,  shows  how  deeply 
opposed  one  section  of  the  Japanese  people  is  to  the  revival 
of  militarism  and  rearmament.  To  put  the  police  under 
one  central  authority  as  against  control  by  local  bodies, 
raises  the  spectre  of  a  revived  police  state.  It  is  paradoxical 
that  the  Americans,  who  were  responsible  after  the  war  for 
making  the  Japanese  see  the  folly  of  their  militaristic  ways 
and  for  decentralising  the  police,  should  have  recently 
planted  the  idea  in  Japanese  minds  that  rearmament  is  a 
necessary  thing.  Among  certain  sections  this  idea  has 
been  nurtured,  and  the  US  has  brought  pressure  to  bear  by 
stating  that  economic  aid  will  not  be  given  unless  Japan 
builds  up  her  defence  forces.  It  is  understandable  that  the 
US  should  want  to  reduce  the  size  of  her  army  of  occupation, 
but  the  alternative  she  demands  is  dangerous.  It  seems, 
however,  that  no  price  is  too  high  to  pay  for  what  America 
fondly  believes  to  be  a  bulwark  against  Communism. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  ordinary  Japanese  person  does 
not  want  the  power  to  wage  war  placed  so  quickly  into  the 
hands  of  those  that  might  misuse  it,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  some  politicians  wish  to  see  the  armed  police  force 

under  central  control  only  increases  his  misgivings. 
Memories  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  are  still  very  fresh 


among  the  Japanese.  Bitterness  can  so  easily  turn  sour, 
given  the  wrong  atmosphere.  The  recent  election  successes 
of  the  Socialists,  who  are  opposed  to  militarism  and 
rearmament,  are  an  indication  of  the  feeling  among  the 
ordinary  people.  It  will  l)e  a  pity  if  their  rash  behaviour 
in  the  Diet  has  discredited  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
electorate.  t 


Frustration  in  Malaya 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  patience  of  the  United 
Malay  National  Organisation  and  the  Malayan  Chinese 
Association  Alliance  is  exhausted.  The  Colonial  Office 
has  frustrated  their  reasonable  demands  at  every  turn. 

The  Alliance’s  request  for  an  independent  commission  to 
examine  the  constitution  of  the  Federation  has  been 
rejected  by  Mr.  Lyttelton  on  top  of  his  refusal  to  grant  a  L 

three-fifths  elected  majority  in  the  Legislature.  The  i 

solidarity  of  the  support  for  the  Alliance  will  now  be  tested  j 

by  its  decision  to  ask  all  its  members  to  withdraw  from  the 
Federal  executive  and  administrative  and  town  councils  by 
the  23rd  of  this  month  as  a  protest.  The  Alliance  has  not 
yet  taken  any  decision  on  boycotting  the  Federal  elections, 
but  should  it  do  so,  the  situation  is  likely  to  become  very  , 

tense.  Unfortunately,  if  the  situation  was  to  get  out  of  [ 

hand,  the  leaders  of  UMNO  and  MCA  would  be  blamed  j 

for  creating  circumstances  conducive  to  unrest.  .And  yet,  j 

what  responsibility  have  spokesmen  got  to  the  organisation  | 

they  represent  ?  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  and  Sir  Cheng 
Lock  Tan  are  reasonable  men,  but  they  would  be  poor  ^ 
leaders  indeed  if  they  did  not  push  to  the  utmost  their 
demands,  despite  the  consequences.  There  has  been 
enough  trouble  already  in  Malaya  without  more  being 
created  by  colonial  shortsightedness. 


Socialists’  China  Visit 

The  visit  which  Mr.  Attlee,  Mr.  Bevan,  Mr.  Morgan 
Phillips  and  other  British  Labour  Party  leaders  are  to  make 
to  China  in  a  few  weeks  has  surprised  Britain  and  angered 
certain  circles  in  America.  No  explanation  has  been  put 
forward  other  than  that  it  was  a  decision  taken  by  the  Party 
some  months  ago.  It  would  seem  that  the  timing  of  the  V 
visit,  and  the  absence  of  any  forthright  opposition  to  it 
from  the  British  Government  is  significant.  The  trip,  after 
all,  could  have  waited  until  the  summer  Parliamentary 
recess,  and  possibly  until  there  was  some  positive  result  ; 
from  the  Geneva  conference.  | 

The  absence  of  information  leaves  room  for  specu¬ 
lation.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  visit  by  notable  British 
politicians  at  this  stage  of  East -West  relations  could  be  all 
part  of  the  same  general  conciliatory  line  that  Britain  seems 
to  have  been  taking  towards  China  at  Geneva,  and  in  the 
sphere  of  trade.  In  any  case,  for  the  leaders  of  a  party 
which  may  one  day  be  holding  the  reins  of  government  in  | 

its  hands  to  have  a  personal  look  at  China  can  do  more  | 
good  than  harm. 


eastern  world,  JUNE,  1954 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

By  Harold  Davies,  M.P, 


1  THINK  that  it  was  Samuel  Butler  of  Shrewsbury  who 
in  his  arguments  with  the  scientists  about  God  and 
the  Universe  said  :  “  If  I  cannot,  and  I  know  I  cannot, 
get  the  literary  and  the  scientific  bigwigs  to  give  me  a 
shilling,  I  can,  and  I  know  I  can,  heave  bricks  into  the 
middle  of  them.”  Mr.  Foster  Dulles  may  have  meant  well 
and  believed  all  that  the  China  Lobby  has  said  about  South 
East  Asia,  but  one  thing  is  certain  he  is  hurling  bricks  into 
the  middle  of  the  Geneva  Conference  right  now. 

Lord  Grey  once  urged  the  House  of  Commons  not  to 
tap  the  diplomatic  barometer  too  frequently.  The  trouble 
now  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Dulles  bangs  it  impatiently  every 
day.  The  secret  American  talks  with  the  French  have,  to 
say  the  least,  tended  to  fan  the  flames  of  irresponsible  anti- 
Americanism  in  Europe  and  Asia.  As  though  this  were 
not  enough,  we  find  ourselves  at  Westminster  discussing  the 
seriousness  of  the  remarks  that  have  been  attributed  to 
Eisenhower  to  the  effect  that  a  South-East  Asia  defence  pact 
might  be  formed  without  British  participation.  To  even 
hint  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  could  enter  into  new 
commitments  without  British  participation  seems  strange 
to  British  ears.  But  some  of  us  here  want  to  know  whether 
this  is  a  new  interpretation  of  the  ANZUS  pact!  Nothing 
could  divide  the  world  more  than  this  crude  policy.  All 
plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Asia  would  be  brought  to 
nought  and  the  British  Commonwealth  divided  against 
itself. 

So  we  find  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Dennis  Healey  (Labour),  having  to  say  :  “  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  were  not  informed  of  these  discussions 
(American-French)  in  advance.”  The  Prime  Minister 
then  did  his  best  to  smooth  over  this  rift  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Western  Powers  to  the  Geneva  talks  on  Indo-China, 
but,  as  Healey  said,  these  hole-and-corner  methods  between 
two  major  Western  Allies  can  only  widen  the  unfortunate 
breach  between  them.  “  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Western  Alliance  and  the  Entente  Cordiale.”  Mr. 
Healey  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  Anglo-American  co¬ 
operation  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  wonder  here  what  the  China  Lobby  wants.  Does  it 
want  Eden  to  fail  ? 

Britain’s  Foreign  Secretary,  Anthony  Eden,  has  been 
praised  by  both  sides  of  the  House  for  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  cease-fire  in  Indo-China.  When  Sir  Robert 
Boothby  (Conservative)  asked  the  Prime  Minister  to 
consider  sending  a  message  of  encouragement  from  the 
House  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  for  his  efforts  at  Geneva 
the  remarks  were  received  with  applause  from  the  whole 
House. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  again  told  the  House  that 
Britain  would  enter  no  new  commitments  while  the  Geneva 


talks  are  in  progress,  and,  at  Question  Time,  Aneurin 
Bevan,  from  his  new  seat  below  the  gangway,  showed  how 
”  there  is  widespread  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
Prime  Minister  answering  in  more  detail  while  the  Geneva 
conference  is  on.”  But,  he  emphasised,  ‘‘  there  will  be 
resentment  about  a  collective  peace  designed  to  encircle 
China  by  any  military  entanglements.”  The  Labour  Party 
cannot  see  how  we  can  have  such  a  pact  of  encirclement  as 
long  as  consultations  with  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and 
Burma  take  place  and  are  listened  to  with  understanding. 
The  British  Labour  Movement  could  not  be  drawn  into  a 
shooting  war  with  China.  Both  Labour  M.P.’s  and  the 
rank-and-file  of  the  Party  are  suspicious  of  the  old 
imperialisms  in  Asia.  British  Labour  could  not,  I  believe, 
be  conditioned  into  that  kind  of  commitment  even  if  Eden 
were  to  fail.  There  are  those  of  us  here  at  Westminster  who 
worry  if  the  assumption  is  :  “  If  Geneva  fails  then  Anglo- 
American  understanding  will  improve.”  This  assumption 
may  prove  wrong  and  dangerous.  The  Economist  of 
May  22  said  :  “  In  brief,  people  are  being  prepared  for  the 
kind  of  commitment  they  would  not  have  considered  three 
weeks  ago.”  That  is  exacly  what  Labour  fears. 

The  battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
is  recognised  here  in  the  Commons  as  another  of  those 
great  turning  points  in  the  history  of  South-East  Asia. 
When  the  British  were  driven  out  of  Singapore  by  the 
Japanese  we  were  forced  to  make  an  “  agonizing  re¬ 
appraisal  ”  of  our  strategic  position  in  South-East  Asia. 
The  world  was  shocked  with  the  suddenness  of  our  defeat 
and  a  new  set  of  values  had  to  be  brought  into  play  in  our 
assessment  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  Just  as  dramatically 
Dien  Bien  Phu  has  brought  the  same  bitter  lesson  into 
French  affairs.  We  are  now  dealing  with  the  most 
explosive  situation  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Historians 
of  the  future  will  assess  all  these  events  more  accurately. 
Our  trouble  as  politicians  is  that  we  must  try  to  find 
solutions  now.  “  Posterity  knows  nothing  of  the  inner 
struggle  of  the  thinker  :  it  sees  only  the  thought  which  has 
become  history.”  This  is  Eden’s  dilemma.  Unfortunately, 
American  statesmen  seem  to  fail  to  appreciate  his  problem. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  some  60  Labour  M.P.’s 
have  joined  a  group  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Stan 
Awbery,  M.P.,  to  study  Asian  questions.  Outsiders  are 
being  invited  to  join  the  group  and  it  is  hoped  that  from 
time  to  time  experts  on  Far  Eastern  issues  will  accept 
invitations  to  talk  to  the  group  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Awbery  was  told  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  isolate  expenditure 

upon  the  emergency  by  the  Government  of  the  Federation 
the  cost  may  be  given  as  £20  million  in  1954.  Towards  this 
the  Government  has  made  a  grant  of  £6  million.  They 
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also  meet  the  extra  cost  of  maintaining  the  U.K.  forces  in 

the  Federation.  Mr.  James  Griffiths,  Secretary  of  State 

for  the  Colonies  under  the  Labour  Government,  wanted  to 
know  if  Mr.  Lyttleton  proposed  to  meet  the  deputation  of 
the  United  Malay  National  Organisation  and  the  Malay 
Chinese  Association  Alliance,  then  in  London,  and  when  a 


Statement  to  the  House  would  be  made.  The  Secretary  of 

State  met  the  deputation  which  had  already  talked  to 
representatives  of  the  major  political  parties  in  the  House. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Commons  will  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  debating  the  Malayan  situation  and  that  efforts  will  be 

made  to  satisfy  legitimate  Malayan  aspirations. 


ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C.  Williams  (Washington) 


rHILE  millions  of  Americans  are  watching,  some  with 
y/yl  fascination,  more  with  growing  boredom,  the  inter¬ 
minable  wrangling  over  the  case  of  Private  Schine 
and  the  efforts  of  Senator  McCarthy  to  get  him  a  shellproof 
berth  in  the  Army,  the  average  Senator  or  Congressman  is 
getting  more  and  more  concerned  about  events  in  Indo- 

China.  Particularly,  he  is  worried  lest  he  be  called  upon  to 
approve  the  sending  of  American  “  boys  ”  (the  customary 
term  here  for  soldiers,  who  are  always  assumed  to  be  still 
attached  to  their  mothers’  apron-strings)  to  this  new  and 
strange  battlefield.  Although  spokesmen  of  both  parties 
appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  decisions  looming  ahead, 
political  partisanship  does  colour  the  Congressional  com¬ 
ments  thus  far  made.  The  Republicans  in  Congress  still 

cling  to  the  conviction,  upon  which  their  Asian  policy  has 
been  based  for  the  past  decade,  that  a  staunchly  anti¬ 
communist  State  Department,  plus  a  large  but  not  un¬ 
limited  application  of  American  dollars,  will  exorcize  the 

spectre  of  Communism  from  Asia.  Just  as  if  a  Democrat 

were  still  in  the  White  House,  they  remain  suspicious  that 

a  Presidential  edict  will  commit  American  troops  abroad, 
and  are  zealously  reasserting  the  Constitutional  prero¬ 
gative  of  Congress  to  “  declare  ”  war.  However,  even  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  are  gradually  adjusting  themselves 
to  20th  Century  realities,  and  an  effort  by  Congressman 
Coudert  to  hamstring  Eisenhower  with  regard  to  sending 
any  troops  to  Indo-China  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

As  to  the  Democrats,  they  would  not  be  human  if  they 
did  not  derive  a  certain  grim  amusement  from  the  torments 
through  which  their  Republican  opponents  are  going. 
Time  after  time  the  Republicans  have  thrown  maps  of  Asia 
on  the  TV  screen,  displayed  the  red  spreading  over  the  map, 
and  claimed  that  all  this  was  due  to  “  twenty  years  of 
treason  ” — i.e.,  the  two  decades  of  Democratic  rule.  Now 
it  is  the  turn  of  the  Republicans  to  see  whether  they  can 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  Communism.  Referring  to 
the  number  of  times  the  imminence  of  the  monsoon  has 
been  cited  as  an  excuse  for  deferring  a  definite  decision,  one 
Democratic  Congressman  asked  whether  this  humid  wind 
was  the  “  massive  retaliation  ”  of  which  the  Administration 
has  spoken  so  often. 

There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this.  The  Administration 
has  been  trapped  by  its  own  slogans,  whipped  up  by  the 
public  relations  experts  and  advertising  men  who  surround 
the  White  House  and  launched  upon  the  public  with  little 
regard  for  the  facts.  But  recently,  Vice-President  Nixon 


and  other  Administration  hucksters  boasted  that  they  had 
recaptured  the  “  initiative  ”  from  the  Communists.  Now. 
as  the  reports  coming  in  from  Geneva  make  all  too  clear, 
they  are  on  the  defensive. 

Recently,  also,  Nixon  asked  a  nation-wide  radio 

and  TV  audience  whether  they  weren’t  pleased  to  have,  at 
last,  a  Secretary  of  State  who  would  stand  up  to  the 
Communists.  Now  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  finds  himself, 
like  his  predecessor  Dean  Acheson,  the  quarry  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  bloodhounds. 

The  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  has  cast  a  massive  shadow 
over  the  Congressional  scene.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the 

French,  and  with  the  vigorous  backing  of  Admiral  Radford, 
the  aggressive  head  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Secretary 

Dulles  did  his  best  to  get  support  for  the  beleaguered  French 
garrison  before  it  was  too  late.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
longer-range  plans  are  required. 

The  course  of  events  has  led  to  some  Congressional 

recriminations  against  France,  Britain,  and  India.  On  the 

whole,  however,  these  have  been  less  strident  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Most  people  are  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  can  be  rescued  from  the  wreckage.  It  is  being 
pointed  out  that  it  is  very  much  in  the  interests  of  many 
nations,  including  those  in  Asia,  that  the  expansion  of 
Communist  power  be  prevented. 

In  this  connection,  the  recent  conference  of  the  five 
Asian  powers — India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  and 
Burma — has  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  noted  that 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  was  unable  to  win  a  majority  of  his 
colleagues  to  the  view  that  colonialism  was  still  the  chief 
threat  to  Asia.  Ceylon  and  Pakistan,  as  expected,  saw 
Communism  as  a  parallel  threat.  So  did — and  this  appears 
to  have  come  as  a  shock  to  Nehru — the  Burmese.  It  is 
noted  here  that  Burma  is  very  close  to  Indo-China,  and  that 
a  Communist  rebellion  is  still  in  progress  there.  As  Burma 
has  come  to  recognise  where  the  threat  to  its  security  lies 
so  (it  is  held  in  Washington)  will  other  Asian  nations. 

The  goal  of  American  policy  now  appears  to  be  an 
Asian  security  system,  with  all  nations  which  see  themselves 
as  threatened  by  Communist  expansion  taking  part.  Such 
an  alliance  could  draw  a  line  on  the  map  beyond  which 
Communist  expansion  could  not  be  tolerated,  and  in  effect 
do  now  what  was  not  done  to  check  Japanese  expansion 
in  the  ’30s.  It  will  take  time  to  put  such  a  system  together 
— several  months,  perhaps.  But  it  now  appears  to  be 
definitely  on  the  way. 
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THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE 

By  K,  P.  Ghnsh  (Our  Special  Correspondent  in  Geneva) 


N  Geneva,  half  a  world  away  from  Korea  and  Indo- 

China,  the  future  of  Asia  is  ^ing  discussed.  The  out¬ 
come  of  this  Conference  will,  for  good  or  ill,  affect  the 
interests  of  all  the  Asian  countries,  if  not  of  the  whole 
world.  But  from  this  fateful  Conference  on  Asian  affairs, 
the  independent,  “  uncommitted  ”  nations  of  Asia  are 
excluded,  with  the  result  that,  however  much  may  be 
achieved,  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  no  final  solution 
of  Asian  problems  is  yet  likely  to  emerge. 

Mr.  Nehru’s  6-point  proposal  for  a  negotiated  peace 
in  Indo-China,  addressed  on  April  24  direct  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  support  given  to  this  proposal  by  the  Colombo 
Conference  that  followed  made  a  deep  impression  in  Geneva. 
Political  observers  and  correspondents  present  from  the 
opening  of  the  Conference  can  testify  that  the  spirit  of 
India — as  spokesman  of  the  South-East  Asian  countries — 
hovered  always  over  the  meeting.  When  as  late  as  the  fifth 
week  it  materialised  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Krishna  Menon, 
no  one  was  greatly  surprised.  Mr.  Menon’s  long,  private 
conversations  with  the  leading  Foreign  Ministers  only 
served  to  emphasise  the  formal  absence  of  South-East  Asia 
from  the  Conference  table. 

Apart  from  this  sense  of  incompleteness  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Conference,  the  general  atmosphere  has  been 
one  of,  as  they  say,  “  cautious  optimism.”  Whether  this 
was  due  to,  or  in  spite  of,  the  sharp  divergence  between 
Britain  and  America  remains  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  certainly 
it  has  been  universally  noted  and  extensively  commented. 
But  there  have  been  other  factors  of  no  smaller  significance 
in  making  genuine  negotiations  between  East  and  West 


possible  in  Geneva— for  the  first  time  since  the  abortive 

Palais  Rose  talks  of  1949. 

For  the  first  time,  the  five  big  powers,  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  are  meeting  here  in  the  Palais  des  Nations,  head¬ 
quarters  of  that  first  expression  of  man’s  desire  to  build  a 
peaceful  world  order,  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Geneva  Conference  has  the  two-fold  task  of  uniting 
Korea  and  bringing  peace  in  Indo-China.  China’s  partici¬ 
pation  was  ineluctable.  Whether  or  not  this  means  a  first 
step  towards  China’s  entry  into  the  United  Nations,  it 
represents  in  any  case  a  de  facto  recognition  of  her  world 
position  as  a  great  power.  This  is  also  the  first  occasion 
when  both  power  blocs  in  the  cold  war  meet  fully  represented 
at  the  Conference  table.  Up  to  now,  the  “  Eastern  ”  bloc 
has  always,  even  as  recently  as  Berlin,  been  under-repre¬ 
sented,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  handicapped,  in  the 
absence  of  her  equal  partner  China,  in  taking  on  firm 
commitments. 

Observers  here  have  been  quick  to  note  that  within  the 
community  of  interests  that  unites  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
North  Korea  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
(Viet  Minh),  their  respective  Foreign  Ministers  have  in  the 
negotiations  taken  individual  lines  of  considerable  inde¬ 
pendence.  Some  of  the  western  correspondents,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Americans,  have  taken  this  as  an  opportunity  to 
picture  Mr.  Molotov’s  supposed  discomfiture  from  this 
circumstance,  but  they  failed  to  notice  that,  in  fact,  it  has 
greatly  increased  the  power  of  manoeuvre  of  the  entire 
Soviet  bloc. 
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To  Britain  and  France,  also,  this  first  meeting  of  the 
Big  Five  has  given  manoeuvrability  as  well  as  greater  weight 
to  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  powers.  Mr.  Eden  seized 
the  opportunity  with  both  hands,  and  perceptibly  enhanced 
not  only  Britain’s  prestige,  but  also  her  material  power- 
position  in  every  part  of  the  world.  M.  Bidault  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  this  unique  opportunity  ;  he  made 
himself  initially  the  most  pitiable  figure  in  Geneva,  and  in 
effect  carries  the  responsibility  for  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien 
Phu  ;  he  caused  acute  dissension  within  France  and  brought 
the  honour  of  his  country  as  low  as  it  had  been  in  1940. 
Only  in  the  fifth  week  of  the  Conference  did  he  begin  to 
indicate  that  he  recognised  the  presence  of  China  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  and  to  express  the  desire  to 
speak  directly  with  the  Viet  Minh  representatives. 

Unlike  Mr.  Molotov’s  gain  from  the  presence  of  a 
proud  and  independent  China,  the  independence  of  Mr. 
Eden  meant  a  distinct  restriction  on  Mr.  Dulles.  After  the 
latter’s  departure  from  Geneva,  his  deputy,  General  Bedell 
Smith,  is  also  uncomfortably  agitated  by  M.  Bidault’s 
belated  deviations.  Unpalatable  though  it  may  be  to 
accept  a  Soviet  conclusion,  the  fact  is  that  the  excessive 
surrender,  in  the  name  of  western  “  unity,”  of  British  and 
French  sovereignty  to  American  pressures,  such  as  has  been 
the  practice  since  1947,  does  not  serve  the  interests  of  any  of 
these  three  countries,  not  even  the  US  itself,  nor  the  cause 
of  world  peace. 

The  total  effect  of  these  divergent  currents — the 
understanding  among  the  eastern  countries,  the  differences 
within  the  western  camp,  the  presence  of  the  great  Asian 
power  China,  the  strong  military  position  of  the  Viet  Minh 
— was  to  grease  the  wheels  of  negotiation  here,  and  give  to 
the  Asian  countries  the  assurance  that  from  this  Conference, 
at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  imposition  on  Asia  by  the  West 
— that  is,  by  those  who  are  still,  to  Asian  eyes,  the  colonial¬ 
ists  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  an  assurance  that  has 
been  reinforced  by  Mr.  Eden’s  consultations  with  India, 


Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Burma  on  the  course  of  the 
Conference. 

The  evident  strength  of  the  desire  for  peace  and  unity 
in  both  Korea  and  Indo-China  has  further  heartened 
Asian  observers  here.  One  South  Korean  delegate  told 
some  correspondents,  in  the  course  of  an  informal  chat, 
that  a  “  gallup  poll  ”  held  secretly  in  South  Korea  in  March 
last  showed  that  in  a  genuinely  free  election,  Syngman 
Rhee’s  Liberal  Party  would  have  been  wiped  out,  and  that 
the  South  Koreans,  in  spite  of  all  the  pressures  to  which  they 
are  subject,  want  to  unite  peacefully  with  the  North  Koreans 
The  Viet  Namese  delegates  make  no  secret  of  their  desire 
to  see  their  country  united  and  free  from  foreign  domina¬ 
tion.  The  French,  the  US  and  the  Bao  Dai  clique  here  go 
in  continual  fear  lest  some  members  of  the  Viet  Nam 
delegation  might  at  any  moment  side  openly  with  the  Viet 
Minh. 

In  the  Maison  de  la  Presse,  which  has  been  placed  by 
the  Swiss  Government  at  the  disposal  of  the  assembled 
journalists,  and  is  the  scene  of  most  of  the  press  briefings, 
the  most  prevalent  topics  of  conversation  are  the  isolation 
of  the  US  (with  which  one  American  disagreed,  saying  “  we 
can  always  rely  on  South  Korea  to  stand  by  us  ”),  the  sick¬ 
ness  of  France,  the  “  miserable  ”  Bidault,  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  adroitness  of  Eden,  Molotov,  Chou  En-lai,  Nam  11 
and  Pham  Van  Dong. 

From  the  very  first  day — when  Eden  and  Molotov, 
only  two  hours  before  the  Conference  was  due  to  open, 
agreed  on  the  question  of  chairmanship  which,  in  Mr. 
Dulles’  calculation,  was  not  expected  to  be  settled  till  after 
at  least  a  week’s  wrangling — there  has  persisted  a  feeling  of 
hope  about  the  Conference.  No  one,  it  is  true,  can  feel 
sure  of  the  American  response  to  even  the  most  reasonable 
of  proposals,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  desire  by  other 
powers  for  peace,  together  with  the  spirit  of  unity  and  anti¬ 
colonialism  in  Asia,  will  find  a  way  of  surmounting  the 
obstacles  placed  by  the  US. 


JAPAJNESE-AMERICAN  RELATIONS  SINCE  1952 

By  Hugh  H.  Smythe  {Brooklyn) 


Both  Japan  and  America  have  similar  aims  in  that 
both  are  seeking  national  security,  economic  well¬ 
being,  and  world  peace.  But  in  the  pursuance  of 
these  objectives  elements  inherent  in  past  and  present 
relationships  between  the  two  and  the  current  state  of  affairs 
on  the  international  scene  comprise  grounds  for  differences. 
During  the  Occupation,  America’s  interest  in  and  activities 
in  co-operation  with  Japan  became  very  close.  As  a  result 
Japan’s  re-entry  as  a  sovereign  state  into  the  family  of 
nations  in  1952  was  bound  to  have  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  relative  to  American  interests  and  policy,  especially 
in  the  Far  East.  As  an  ally  of  the  United  States  and  as  the 
leading  industrial  nation  of  Asia,  Japan’s  diplomatic  and 

The  author  recently  spent  two  years  in  Japan  where  he  taught  at 
a  National  University.  He  is  at  present  on  the  faculty  of  Brooklyn 
College,  Department  of  Sociology-Anthropology  and  is  engaged  in 
research  on  problems  of  social  and  political  movements  in  Japan. 


economic  activities  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  by  American  policy  makers.  In  view  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  and  because  the  Occupation  poured  into  Japan  such 
a  heavy  dose  of  American  ideas  and  techniques,  the  course 
of  Japanese-American  relations  is  of  profound  inter¬ 
national  importance.  The  coming  of  independence  to 
Japan  has  created  for  both  countries  a  number  of  problems. 
Among  these  are  those  relating  to  formal  cultural  relations 
such  as  the  Fulbright  and  other  government  programmes 
and  some  issues  growing  out  of  the  Occupation  and  Japan’s 
historical  past.  But  most  important  are  those  issues  which 
loom  large  as  major  areas  of  difference  pertaining  to 
Japanese  rearmament,  Japan’s  relations  with  other  Asian 
nations,  her  economic  position,  and  the  problem  of 
Communism. 

As  regards  Communism  the  Japanese  are  careful  to 
distinguish  between  “  intellectual  Marxism  ”  and  “  Moscow 
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Communists  ”  or  those  they  consider  active  agents  of 
Russia  ;  and  while  the  universities  include  a  good  many  of 
the  former,  the  number  of  active  agents  is  presumably  small. 
Because  of  this  the  Japanese  cannot  understand  America’s 
insistence  that  it  exercise  greater  surveillance  over  Japanese 
Communism.  There  is  great  confusion  among  the 
Japanese  over  the  nature  of  Communism  in  Japan  and  the 
internal  threat  which  it  poses  to  national  security.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  1930’s  the  Japanese  considered 
Communism  a  subversive  threat  and  dealt  with  it  vigorously. 

But  when  the  Occupation  took  over  it  granted  political 
freedom  to  all  groups,  including  the  Communist  Party,  and 
SCAP  allowed  the  Communist  leaders  to  return  from 
Yennan.  Yet  the  reversal  of  this  policy  in  1947  with  a  more 
restrictive  one  by  SCAP  thoroughly  confused  the  issue  and 
left  Japan  indecisive.  The  Japanese  feel  that  either  the 
United  States  does  not  understand  this  situation,  for  which 
the  latter  is  largely  responsible,  or  else  this  government  has 
ignored  it  in  the  belief  that  strong  measures  to  handle  the 
internal  Communist  problem  are  justified  by  the  need  for 
greater  attention  to  Communist  activity  in  the  schools  and 
to  the  spread  of  Communism  in  Asia  generally. 

As  fears  of  Communism  have  mounted  in  the  United 
States  the  Japanese  have  become  apprehensive  over  their 
relations  with  America  on  this  matter.  Ft  was  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  that  introduced  sweeping  democratic  reforms  into 
Japan,  but  the  Japanese  first  wondered  whether  American 
fears  over  Communism  might  not  undermine  these  very 
freedoms,  especially  those  of  thought  and  association. 
Since  independence  the  Conservative  government  leader¬ 
ship  of  Prime  Minister  Shigeru  Yoshida  has  tended  to 
follow  the  current  American  pattern  of  increasing  restric¬ 
tions  on  Communists  and  their  activities.  Japan  has 
weakened  the  labour  movement  by  splitting  Labour  into 
two  opposing  forces,  the  anti-Communist  Japanese  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Trade  Unions  and  the  General  Council  of  Trade 
Unions.  In  March,  the  Diet,  Japan’s  parliament,  passed 
two  bills  allegedly  pointed  towards  curbing  Communist 
inroads  in  the  schools,*  but  which  Japanese  opposition 
forces,  including  the  moderate  Asahi,  the  largest  daily 
newspaper,  believe  will  have  “  more  far-reaching  effect  on 
freedom  of  education,  and  perhaps  other  freedoms  now 
enjoyed  by  the  people  than  any  other  piece  of  legislation 
since  Japan  regained  her  independence.”  Also,  to  alert  the 
nation  to  the  dangers  of  Communism  in  March  the  Yoshida 
government  issued  a  white  paper  citing  evidence  of  Japanese 
Communist  contact  with  Russia  and  Red  China,  sabotage, 
the  aim  to  seize  power,  and  Communist  shifts  in  tactics 
from  preparation  for  revolution  to  passive  resistance  to 
government  by  a  “  united  front.”  The  latter  plan  was 
made  public  in  April  by  the  official  organ  of  the  Japanese 
Communist  Party,  Akahata  (Red  Flag),  calling  for  pene¬ 
tration  in  Japan  by  parliamentary  means  through  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Right-and-Left-Wing  Socialist  groups 
so  as  to  create  a  “  lovable  party  ”  to  which  the  Japanese 
masses  can  turn  without  an  immediate  endorsement  of 

*  Last  month,  the  upper  house  of  the  Japanese  parliament  approved 
two  Bills  restricting  teachers’  political  activities  and  enforcing 
“  political  neutrality  ”  in  classrooms. 


One  of  the  Homelier  Arts  .  .  . 

Tea  is  a  homely  subject — and  art  is  never 
better  employed  than  when  it  is  made  to 
serve  everyday  needs. 

The  blending  of  tea  is  an  art.  No  machine, 
no  mechanical  formula,  can  catch  the 
subtleties  of  flavour,  the  delicate  aroma,  the 
fine  shades  of  colour  and  appearance  which 
abide  in  the  palate  and  memory  of  the  skilled 
tea  taster. 

Judgment,  experience,  and  the  high 
traditional  Lipton  standards  make  the  Lipton 
blender  pre-eminent  in  his  field  and  give  to 
each  Lipton  blend  its  sp)ecial  quality  and 
character. 


LIPTON 


LIMITED 

The  Leading  name  in  Tea 


violent  revolution.  This  trend,  similar  to  that  in  America, 
has  made  for  smoother  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  on  this  score,  although  it  has  had  a  serious 
negative  effect  on  the  strength  and  durability  of  American 
democratic  principles  introduced  into  Japan  by  the 
Occupation — before  these  principles  could  become  firmly 
fixed  in  Japanese  tradition. 

Closely  linked  to  the  problem  of  Communism  is  that  of 
rearmament.  Although  Japanese  leadership  recognises  the 
need  for  “  adequate  ”  rearming  there  is  disagreement 
between  the  two  countries  over  the  cost,  use  of  Japanese 
ex-military  personnel,  and  the  rate  and  level  of  rearming 
that  is  necessary.  The  Japanese  feel  that  the  Americans  do 
not  understand  or  take  into  sufficiently  serious  consideration 
the  opposition  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Japanese  to  almost 
any  kind  of  military  programme,  or  the  fact  that  a  consider¬ 
able  segment  of  the  population  feels  that  rearmament  of 
itself  will  produce  the  attack  against  Japan  that  it  is  designed 
to  ward  off,  and  Japan  would  suffer  since  there  are  strong 
doubts — in  spite  of  atomic  or  hydrogen  bombs — of 
America’s  staying  power  in  Asia  because  of  its  historical 
and  current  concentration  on  protecting  Europe.  Under¬ 
lying  all  the  diflerences  between  the  two,  however,  has  been 
the  swift  change  in  American  policy  on  Japanese  rearma¬ 
ment.  From  an  initial  one  during  the  Occupation  of 
complete  destruction  of  all  vestiges  of  militarism,  even  to 
the  point  of  Constitutional  renunciation  of  war  in  all  its 
forms,  to  the  current  urgent  insistence  by  America  that 
Japan  rearm  at  once,  and  to  an  extent  which  even 
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pro-rearmament  Japanese  feel  Japan  is  unable  to  bear  at  John  Foster  Dulles  as  a  bulwark  to  stem  further  Com- 

the  present  condition  of  her  economy.  munist  inroads  in  Indo-Chiha  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia. 

What  has  happened,  however,  is  that  the  United  States  The  United  States  would  naturally  expect  Japan  to  fit  into 
has  apparently  been  moving  successfully  towards  its  this  alliance.  However,  Mr.  Yoshida  on  April  1 1  told  the 
objective  in  the  rearmament  of  Japan.  Since  American  Diet  that  under  certain  future  circumstances  Japan  might 
leadership  concerned  with  the  problem  felt  Japan  had  not  adhere  to  a  regional  security  pact  in  the  Pacific  with 
adequately  informed  its  people  of  the  need  for  rearmament,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South-East  Asia  to  “  assume 
the  Yoshida  government  began  last  autumn  and  winter  to  various  obligations,”  but  that  if  Japan  were  asked  to  join 
soften  up  the  Japanese  to  prepare  them  for  the  revival  of  in  unified  action  with  America  and  other  allied  nations  in 
military  forces.  On  October  16,  1953,  in  Tokyo,  Mr.  Indo-China,  Japan  "  could  do  nothing  but  decline  ”  since 

Yoshida  said  in  a  speech  at  Japan’s  New  Service  Staff  “  our  national  strength  cannot  afford  it.” 

College  giving  higher  training  to  future  army  and  navy  The  rearmament  question  involves  the  whole  matter 
officers,  “  Japan  is  going  to  have  rearmament  in  the  future  of  Japanese-American  attitudes  towards  the  “  cold  war  ” 
...  we  must  defend  our  own  country  by  ourselves  if  we  want  with  Russia.  And  on  this  point  the  American  State 
to  be  perfectly  independent.”  And  on  January  8  this  year  Department  has  shown  no  enthusiasm  for  Japan’s  neutral 
the  Prime  Minister  in  a  press  conference  reported  the  stand  ;  it  gives  evidence  of  believing  that  Japan  should 
United  States  would  trim  its  garrison  in  Japan — which  has  make  a  firm  commitment  to  take  sides  with  the  United 
been  a  continuous  source  of  friction  to  the  Japanese — but  States  on  this  issue.  However,  Japan  is  cautious  ;  and 
this  would  mean  Japan  accordingly  must  steadily  increase  although  she  has  nominally  aligned  herself  with  the  non- 
her  own  defences.  He  subsequently  eased  the  situation  by  Communist  bloc  in  international  politics,  her  position  was 
pointing  out  that  America  would  play  a  major  role  in  defined  on  April  1 1  by  Mr.  Yoshida  when  he  told  the  Diet 
financing  rearmament,  thereby  decreasing  the  burden  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Upper  House  that  it 
Japanese.  In  March,  the  United  States  and  Japan  signed  a  would  take  “  considerable  time  to  work  out  Japan’s  exact 
mutual  security  aid  agreement  paving  the  way  for  millions  relationship  with  regard  to  the  two  sides  in  the  ‘  cold  war  ’  ” 
of  dollars  of  American  assistance  to  Japan’s  self-defence  and  that  the  Japanese  “  should  not  expect  the  immediate 
programme  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  Also,  the  United  settlement  of  Japan’s  relationships  from  my  visit  to 
States  has  won  another  point.  On  March  26,  Keikichi  America  ”  this  spring. 

Masuhara,  deputy  director  of  the  National  Safety  Agency,  In  general,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Japanese  and 

said  that  the  new  defence  forces  would  “  dip  deeper  into  no  doubt  a  contributing  factor  to  anti-Americanism,  is  the 
the  officer  pool  of  the  old  Japanese  regular  army,”  the  war-  feeling  that  American  insistence  on  rebuilding  the  Japanese 
time  militarist-controlled  Imperial  Army.  armed  services  has  split  the  country  sharply  on  the  issue 

But  there  is  still  conflict  over  rearmament  between  the  with  anti-rearmament  factors  lining  up  with  the  Corn- 
two  countries,  differences  over  the  pace  and  direction  of  munist,  Left-Wing  Socialists,  some  intellectuals,  a  part  of 
remilitarisation.  American  military  planners  have  given  the  Labour  group,  and  some  extreme  Nationalists.  The 
the  Japanese  the  impression  that  they  expect  to  concentrate  pro-military  group,  headed  by  Mr.  Yoshida  and  his 
on  building  a  large  ground  force,  whereas  Japanese  leaders,  conservative  Liberal  government,  includes  the  farmers  and 
from  Mr.  Yoshida  downwards,  want  to  give  sea  and  air  the  internationally-minded  business  men.  A  third  force 
elements  equal  or  even  greater  emphasis  than  ground  units,  is  made  up  of  those  who  take  a  neutral  stand  on  the  matter  : 

Another  important  factor  in  the  picture  of  rearmament  the  Right-Wing  Socialists,  a  large  segment  of  the  middle 
that  is  causing  further  differences  is  the  proposed  Asian  class  and  small  artisans,  and  some  intellectuals. 

Alliance  voiced  in  April  by  American  Secretary  of  State  (To  he  continued  in  our  next  issue) 


BRITAIN  CALLING  ASIA 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Although  each  of  the  two  BBC  services  whose  and  is  run  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  various  vernacular 
programmes  are  directed  to  Asian  listeners  devote  the  programmes  are,  except  that  it  is  larger  and  deals  with  more 
bulk  of  their  time  on  the  air  to  broadcasts  in  the  varied  material.  London  Calling  Asia  comes  directly  under 
vernacular — an  account  of  which  was  given  in  a  previous  the  surveillance  and  administration  of  the  Head  of  the  Far 
article — a  certain  amount  of  time  each  day  is  taken  up  with  Eastern  Service,  but  when  it  goes  on  the  air  between 
broadcasts  in  English.  Both  the  Far  Eastern  and  the  1.15  p.m.  and  2.00  p.m.  (GMT)  each  day,  it  is  transmitted 
Eastern  Services  broadcast  news  and  news  talks  in  English,  through  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Far  Eastern  Service, 
but  the  chief  English  language  broadcasting  on  these  The  programme  organiser,  Rex  Moorfoot  (who  has 
services  comes  through  a  programme  known  as  London  recently  come  back  from  a  year’s  attachment  to  Ceylon 
Calling  Asia.  This  programme  is  a  small,  more  or  less  self-  Radio),  is  quite  emphatic  about  its  appeal.  With  due 
contained,  unit  with  its  own  organiser  and  staff  of  producers  modesty  he  admits  that  it  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of 
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Sir  Compton  Mackenzie  at  a  recent  broadcast  of  Asian  Club. 


high-grade  broadcasting,  aimed  at  the 
Asian  who  speaks  English.  It  has  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  listeners, 
even  outside  India  where,  possibly,  the 
majority  of  English  speaking  Asians  are 
to  be  found.  The  listeners,  who  are 
usually  very  westernised,  and  in  many 
cases  personally  well  acquainted  with 
Britain,  take  commensurate  pride  in  their 
understanding  of  the  English  language 
and  do  not  expect  a  programme  designed 
on  the  lines  of  English  for  beginners. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
general  theme  of  the  programme  is  to 
project  Britain  and  the  British  view  of 
world  and  Asian  affairs.  The  object  is 
much  the  same  as  with  the  language 
broadcasts,  and  like  them  there  is  no 
question  of  propaganda.  The  Head  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Service  is  careful  to  point 
out  that  all  broadcasting  to  Asia,  both 
in  English  and  in  the  vernacular,  is  in  the  nature  of 
enlightenment  through  the  medium  of  information  pre¬ 
sented  fairly,  and  if  it  impresses  anyone  in  the  Communist- 
controlled  areas  of  the  Far  East,  then  so  much  the  better. 

An  item  here  and  there  in  “  London  Calling  Asia  ”  is 
specifically  designed  to  help  Asians  to  understand  the  sort 
of  life  they  would  find  if  they  came  to  England.  Such 
ventures  are  a  great  help  to  intending  student  visitors. 
A  ten  minute  item  called  “  The  Jackson  Family,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  is  broadcast  every  Sunday,  gives  a  picture  of 
British  family  life  and  manners  with  a  thread  of  a  story. 
Asian  listeners  can  get  to  know,  through  this  feature,  how 
a  typical  household  behaves  ;  the  father’s  view  of  his 
adolescent  daughter’s  late  nights  out,  children’s  table 
manners,  the  things  that  are  “  done  ”  and  “  not  done,” 
and  so  on. 

A  mere  forty-five  minutes  a  day  may  seem  a  short  time 
in  which  to  get  over  such  important  material,  but  in  terms 
of  broadcasting,  when  every  minute  is  so  costly,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  is  a  long  time.  In  the  five  and  a  quarter 
hours  broadcasting  each  week,  London  Calling  Asia  ranges 
over  a  diverse  field  of  material,  from  news  and  surveys  on 
current  affairs  to  music,  talks  on  science,  and  recordings 
from  the  mobile  unit.  The  piece  de  resistance  of  the  week’s 
features  is  an  audience  programme  called  “  Asian  Club.” 
It  lasts  for  thirty  minutes,  is  recorded  on  a  Tuesday  evening 
and  broadcast  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  twain  meets  at 
“  Asian  Club.”  A  number  of  Asians  of  all  nationalities, 
resident  in  Britain,  are  invited  to  the  studio  with  a  British 
guest  to  discuss  a  subject  of  the  guest’s  choosing.  The 
guest  is  usually  a  well-known  figure  in  political,  academic, 
literary  or  business  circles. 

An  informal  club  atmosphere  is  encouraged  and  the 
members  of  the  audience  are  implored  to  heckle  the  speaker. 
It  is  an  important  programme,  for  it  is  where  East  and  West 
can  talk  frankly  to  one  another.  The  success  of  each 
individual  programme  largely  depends  on  the  British  guest, 
whose  demeanour  and  sense  of  humour — or  lack  of  it — 


can  set  the  tone  of  friendly  banter  back  and  forth,  or  of 
deadly  serious  argument. 

No  two  sessions  of  the  Club  could  have  been  more  in 
contrast  than  those  which  I  personally  attended.  In  the 
first.  Professor  Seton-Watson  chose  “  The  Myths  of 
Marxism  ”  as  his  subject.  It  is  really  quite  safe  to  say  that 
no  matter  what  political  opinions  the  individual  members 
of  Asian  Club  hold,  they  all  see  some  merit  in  Marxism. 
The  Professor  had  a  rough  passage  at  the  hands  of  his 
questioners,  with  the  result  that  he  spent  a  good  deal  of 
the  broadcast  in  potted  lectures,  usually  on  subjects  not 
entirely  relevant  to  the  questions.  That  was  one  of  the  less 
successful  editions  of  the  programme.  The  session  at 
which  Alan  Bullock,  the  Oxford  historian,  was  present  was  a 
lively  affair,  with  much  good  natured  heckling,  plenty  of 
laughter  and  serious  discussion  around  the  guest’s  subject 
of  “  The  West  Today.” 

The  two  clubs  and  the  two  speakers  presented  an 
adequate  picture  of  how  the  programme  runs  and  of  what 
it  achieves.  It  is  very  popular  with  listeners  in  the  Far  East. 
They  can  hear  the  Asian  point  of  view  put  forcefully  and 
intelligently  in  the  kind  of  voice  and  accent  they  are  familiar 
with.  They  can  hear  reputable  British  speakers  having 
difficulty  in  answering  perceptive  questions  put  by  Asian 
students. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  programme  is  an  immense 
contribution  towards  the  kind  of  understanding  between 
Britain  and  the  East  that  broadcasting  to  Asia  is  meant  to 
achieve.  As  one  20-year-old  Chinese  engineering  student 
from  Hong  Kong  said  to  me  over  coffee  after  the  Myths  of 
Marxism  programme  was  over  :  “  I  had  the  honour  of 
asking  a  question  for  my  absent  friend  by  proxy.  But  I 
felt  that  I  was  speaking  not  only  for  him,  but  for  many 
jieople  from  my  part  of  the  world.”  I  could  not  remember 
what  the  question  was.  It  didn’t  matter.  The  student  was 
as  pleased  and  impressed  as  I  was  that  the  frank  and  clear 
voice  of  the  new  Asia  could  be  spread  far  and  wide  from 
one  of  the  capitals  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
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GENERAL  TEMPLER  AND  MALAYA 


By  Paul  S.  Markandan  (Singapore) 


Early  this  month,  General  Sir  Gerald  Templer  left 
Malaya  after  having  spent  27  months  in  this  country 
as  High  Commissioner  for  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 
He  has  been  the  dominant  personality  behind  the  fight 
against  Communism  here. 

In  his  first  speech  to  the  Federal  Legislative  Council 
on  March  19, 1952,  he  declared  “  ...  it  is  a  tenet  of  my  faith 
that  the  Emergency  cannot  be  overcome  by  military 
measures  alone.  The  campaign  must  be  fought  on  social, 
economic  and  political  fronts  as  well. . . .  There  is  not  one 
person  who  has  not  a  personal  responsibility  for  contribut¬ 
ing  something  to  its  suppression  .  .  .” 

Sir  Gerald  believed  that  while  the  end  of  the  Emergency 


was  the  main  aim  the  co-operation  of  all  races  in  Malaya 
was  essential  to  achieve  this.  Towards  this  end,  he 
expanded  the  Information  Services  and  encouraged  them 
to  make  use  of  oral  and  visual  educational  methods.  The 
police  force  was  overhauled  and  through  “  operation 
service  ”  he  gave  the  policeman  a  different  status  in  the 
community. 

It  is  in  the  political  field  that  General  Templer  found 
some  of  his  most  critical  opponents,  chiefly  from  amongst 
the  members  of  the  MCA  and  the  UMNO.  Dato  Sir 
Cheng  Lock-Tan  and  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  have  been 
the  leaders  of  Templer’s  opposition,  while  he  has  had  a 
close  supporter  in  Dato  Onn  bin  Jaffar,  the  member  for 
Home  Affairs  and  President  of  the  Independence  of  Malaya 
Party. 

Certainly,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  Templer 
regime  has  not  in  any  way  placed  Malaya  on  the  road  to 
independence,  in  fact  if  anything  it  has  succeeded  in  tying 
Malaya  closer  to  Whitehall  at  least  for  the  next  four  years. 
The  Federal  Elections  Plan,  advocated  by  the  Committee 
appointed  by  Templer  to  report  on  National  Elections  in 
Malaya,  was  rushed  through  the  Legislative  Council  (a 
non-elected  body)  amidst  wide  protests  from  community 
leaders.  The  subsequent  agreement  reached  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Federation  Governments  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  majority  of  six  in  an  elected  Federal  Legislative 
Council.  The  result  was  that  the  UMNO-MCA  Alliance 
made  strong  representations  with  the  authorities,  and  that 
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a  delegation  consisting  of  Tunku  Rahman,  President  of 
UMNO,  Mr.  T.  H.  Tan,  Executive  Secretary  of  MCA,  and 
Dato  Razak,  Vice-president  of  UMNO,  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom  to  enlist  the  support  of  public  opinion  there. 

Likewise,  the  adoption  of  the  Assessor  system  of  trial 
brought  forth  a  storm  of  protest  and  public  meetings 
amongst  political  leaders.  A  result  of  this  new  system  of 
trial  was  that  two  Malaya  farmers  in  Kedah  were  sentenced 
to  death  for  the  alleged  murder  of  a  Chinese  hawker,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  both  the  assessors  returned  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  The  judge  is  given  the  prerogative  in  this 
system  of  trial. 

Politically,  Malaya  is  just  as  immature  as  it  was  when 
General  Templer  came  to  the  country.  But  as  a  soldier 
by  profession  it  was  in  coping  with  the  Emergency  that  he 
really  excelled.  Modern  fighting  equipment  was  brought  in 
large  quantities  ;  a  country-wide  Home  Guard  system  was 
organised  ;  jungle  forts  were  set  up,  and  the  movement  of 
food  supplies  was  strongly  checked.  With  the  aid  of 
helicopters  he  sent  his  men  into  the  thick,  damp  impene¬ 
trable  Malayan  jungle  to  combat  the  terrorists. 

All  this  required  additional  expenditure,  and  by  1954 
the  daily  expenditure  on  the  Emergency  was  averaging 
.$400,000  (Straits).  The  resettlement  plan  took  a  large 
share  of  this,  and  as  a  result  some  6(X),(X)0  people  have  been 
resettled  in  546  new  villages. 

Communist  documents  which  were  captured  recently 
in  the  state  of  Johore  reveal  that  the  terrorists  in  the  state 
are  facing  a  critical  situation  as  a  result  of  steady  deteriora¬ 


tion  of  morale  and  lack  of  food  supplies.  One-eighth  of 
Malaya  has  been  declared  to  be  free  of  bandit  activities. 

The  Rural  and  Industrial  Development  Authority 
received  an  impetus  in  its  task  of  improving  the  economy 
of  the  Malays  and  the  peasants.  Though  General 
Templer’s  aim  was  to  rectify  the  discrepancy  between  the 
Malays  and  the  Chinese  in  the  commercial  field,  he  met 
with  little  success.  He  succeeded  more  in  making  Malaya 
a  self-supporting  country  and  stepped  up  rice  production. 

Ever  since  the  Malayan  Federation  was  constituted  the 
question  of  formulating  a  system  of  education  that  would 
turn  out  young  men  and  women  who  would  look  upon 
Malaya  as  their  object  of  loyalty  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  many.  A  number  of  plans  were  formulated  but 
no  concrete  steps  were  taken  towards  their  implementation. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  no  other  High 
Commissioner  in  this  country  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
criticism.  His  strong-arm  methods  and  curt  speech  have 
been  often  commented  upon  unfavourably  in  the  Press 
and  in  Parliament. 

General  Templer  leaves  his  mark  in  Malaya,  just  as 
Admiral  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  the  Japanese  General 
Yamashita  and  Sir  Henry  Gurney  did.  He  has  had  his 
good  points  and  his  weaker  side.  Many  observers  of  the 
Malayan  scene  feel  that  Templer  is  a  good  soldier  but  is  not 
a  good  administrator.  With  the  strong  possibility  of 
Indo-China  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  and 
the  Malayan  Communists  hibernating  in  the  jungles,  many 
wonder  if  his  departure  is  timely. 
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MASS  EDUCAIION  IN  BURMA 

By  Ethel  Mannin 


IT  might  have  been  better  had  Burma  borrowed  from 
India  and  called  the  great  drive  for  better  village  life 
“Basic  Education’’  rather  than  “Mass  Education,’’ 
which  is  so  misleading  that  even  in  Burma  itself  it  is  popu¬ 
larly  assumed  to  be  purely  a  literacy  drive.  “  Basic 
Education  ’’  is  not  ideal,  but  it  does  suggest  rather  more, 
perhaps.  A  literacy  drive,  with  adult  education  classes  in 
villages  in  which  there  were  formerly  no  schools,  does 
come  into  the  campaign  in  both  India  and  Burma,  but  in 
both  countries  the  campaign  is  vastly  more  than  that. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  summed  up  as  better  living  by  better 
doing,  and  the  development  of  community  spirit. 

In  Burma,  recently,  1  had  strongly  the  feeling  that  this 
Mass  Education  scheme — for  originating  which  the  country 
is  indebted  to  its  Prime  Minister,  U  Nu— was  a  lesson  in 
communal  living  which  had  something  to  teach  the  towns 
as  well  as  its  own  villages,  and  from  which  the  West,  too, 
might  learn  a  little.  Mass  Education  shows — rather  than 
tells — the  villagers  how  to  live  more  efficiently,  and  more 
satisfactorily  physically  and  spiritually.  Literacy  comes 

into  it,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  item. 
Helping  the  people  to  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R’s,  which 

is  being  done,  can  hardly  be  accounted  more  important 
than  showing  them  how  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  the 
soil,  how  most  hygienically  to  organize  their  necessarily 
primitive  sanitation,  how  to  make  roads  which  won’t 

plunge  them  ankle-deep  into  dust  in  the  dry  weather  or 

half  drown  them  in  mud  in  the  rains. 

The  Mass  Education  officers,  both  men  and  women, 
who  go  out  to  the  villages  all  over  the  Union,  down  in  the 
south  almost  into  Siam,  throughout  the  Shan  States  and 
up  beyond  Bhamo  in  the  far  north,  almost  into  China,  first 

do  a  long  course  of  training  at  the  Mass  Education  Centre 

a  few  miles  out  of  Rangoon.  Here  there  is  a  farm,  with 
cows,  pigs,  poultry,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  work¬ 
shops.  Applicants  for  the  work  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  required  to  serve  a  novitiate  period, 
during  which  time  it  is  determined  whether  they  have  the 

physical  and  temperamental  qualifications  for  this  form  of 
social  welfare  work  which  does,  obviously,  require  special 

qualities  of  tact,  understanding  and  selflessness.  Some¬ 
times  the  applicants  themselves  decide  that  they  are  not 
after  all  suited  to  the  work,  which  is  as  essentially  of  a 
vocational  character  as  nursing  or  school-teaching.  They 
must  be  willing  to  go  anywhere  at  any  time,  and  to  live  under 
conditions  counted  hard  by-urban  standards.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  the  right  kind  Of  people,  but  they  are  found, 
though  as  yet  not  enough  women  come  forward. 

An  hour’s  drive  from  Rangoon  in  the  Insein  direction 
there  is  the  Mass  Education  model  village  of  Htaukkyant, 
reaching  inland  from  the  main  road.  Here  the  streets  were 
originally  only  six  feet  wide  and  littered  with  refuse.  Now 


they  are  twenty  feet  wide,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  refuse 
anywhere,  as  all  is  gathered  up  and  burnt.  The  houses  are 
the  ordinary  bamboo  village  houses,  but  they  are  neat  and 
light  and  each  standing  in  its  own  small  compound,  each 
with  its  own  latrine  at  the  rear.  They  are  the  usual  pit 
latrines,  but  each  is  equipped  with  a  cement  squatting  slab, 
the  production  of  which,  for  distribution  all  over  the  district, 
is  a  local  industry.  These  cement  slabs  are  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  usual  wooden  flooring,  since  they  can  be 
swilled  down  and  easily  kept  sanitary  and  decent. 

The  people  are  anxious  to  rebuild  the  bazaar  at  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  with  new  houses  surrounding  it  ; 
this  would  extend  the  village  and  divide  it  into  two  sections, 
one  at  each  side  of  the  main  road.  The  present  bazaar  is 
ramshackle,  and  with  its  dilapidated  thatched  roofing  highly 
inflammable.  When  I  was  there  in  March  the  people  were 
anxious  to  be  supplied  with  materials  so  that  they  could  get 
ahead  with  the  rebuilding  and  have  all  completed  before 
the  rains  came.  The  head  man  of  the  village,  with  various 
other  elders,  sought  to  make  it  clear  to  the  visiting  Mass 

Education  officers  that  they  did  not  ask  any  loan  or  gift  of 
the  government,  but  only  to  be  supplied  with  the  materials 

without  delay,  for  which  the  whole  community  would  pay 
in  instalments  when  the  work  was  completed.  The  Mass 
Education  officers  were  sympathetic  to  the  idea,  but  could 
not  promise  anything,  as  the  matter  had  to  go  through  a 

government  department  which  had  numerous  other  requests 

to  attend  to,  and  it  would  have  to  take  its  turn.  It  seems 

a  pity  that  having  created  the  desire  in  the  villagers  to  help 
themselves  the  necessary  materials  for  the  community 
projects  cannot  be  supplied  without  reference  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  department,  with  inevitable  delay.  I  encountered 

similar  frustration  later  on  in  a  village  in  the  Pegu  district, 
where  the  people  were  asking  for  engineers  to  assist  them 

in  digging  an  artesian  well,  their  present  water  supply 
entailing  knee-deep  wading  through  a  swamp.  Here,  too, 
the  request  was  sympathetically  received  but  required  to 
take  its  turn,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  people  was 

evident. 

At  Htaukkyant  there  is  a  village  hall  and  an  artesian 

well,  for  the  construction  of  both  of  which  the  people  have 
paid  by  communal  subscription,  as  they  pay  for  all  they 
need.  There  is  a  well-equipped  dispensary,  with  an 
injection  room,  which  is  also  used  as  an  infant  welfare 
centre.  There  is  also  a  mobile  van  which  visits  other 
villages  and  carries  in  addition  to  medical  equipment  books, 
radio,  gramophone  records,  and  cinema  films.  There  is  a 
school  described  as  “  primary  and  middle,”  with  classes 
4,  5  and  6,  but  the  three  junior  classes  are  at  present  held 
in  a  pongye-kyaund  (monastery)  from  lack  of  space.  The 
school  is  the  usual  bamboo  building,  but  with  good  window 
space  and  therefore  lighter  than  the  old-style  village  school 
where  the  children  bend  over  their  slates  in  very  poor  light 
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despite  the  brilliant  sunlight  outside.  When  there  is  enough 

money  and  material  the  school  will  be  extended. 

I  made  a  tour  of  some  oflf-the-road  villages,  accessible 
only  by  bullock-cart  across  the  paddy-fields,  in  the  Pegu 
district.  In  one  such  village,  an  hour’s  journey  from  the 
township  of  Kawa,  under  Mass  Education  inspiration  the 
people  were  digging  a  reservoir  which  they  were  expecting 
to  finish  in  twenty  days  from  the  day  I  was  there,  since  it 
had  to  be  ready  for  the  rains.  Each  family  had  been 
allotted  a  plot  to  work  on.  When  I  saw  the  site  after  only 
two  evenings’  work  on  it  the  plots  were  already  two  feet 
and  more  deep.  Every  evening,  when  their  day’s  work  was 
done,  the  men  would  shoulder  a  pick  and  go  off  with  their 
womenfolk  and  children  to  work  from  sundown  on  through 
the  hours  of  moonlight  of  the  full  moon.  The  men  pick¬ 
axed  the  soil  into  baskets  which  the  women  and  children 
carried  away  on  their  heads  and  dumped  all  round  the  sides 
of  the  site  to  form  the  bund  of  the  reservoir.  The  dust  rose 
like  clouds  of  smoke  as  hundreds  of  men  of  all  ages  swung 
their  picks  and  an  even  greater  number  of  women  and  girls 
and  children  carried  away  the  soil.  Everyone  was  in  the 
highest  spirits,  singing  and  laughing  and  talking,  as  though 
heavy  manual  labour  in  the  hot  evenings,  and  far  into  the 
hardly  less  hot  nights,  was  the  greatest  fun  and  the  whole 
thing  a  novel  form  of  picnic.  The  truth  is  that  when  people 

work  for  themselves,  for  the  communal  good,  it  is  fun. 

It  is  the  first  lesson  of  Mass  Education. 

Every  village  where  Mass  Education  operates  has  adult 
education  classes  for  both  sexes,  and  the  attendance  is  good. 
The  ages  range  from  14  to  50  and  more.  Each  person 
undertakes  to  give  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours  a  day  to 

the  classes,  and  in  this  way  literacy,  it  has  been  found,  can 

be  achieved  in  two  or  three  months.  The  implication  of 


this  is  tremendous.  It  means  that  as  one  village  after 
another  is  drawn  within  the  orbit  of  Mass  Education  in 
something  like  two  years  literacy  will  be  general  throughout 
the  Union.  Every  village,  too,  has  its  community  hall,  its 
child- welfare  centre  and  dispensary,  its  reading-room. 
At  present  the  “  library  ”  usually  consists  of  a  single  book¬ 
case  full  of  books,  but  it  is  a  start.  The  books  consist  of 
translations  of  European  works  of  prose  and  fiction, 
educational  text  books,  and  picture  books  which  teach  by 
illustration.  With  the  spread  of  literacy  the  Union  of 
Burma  may  be  expected  to  produce  more  original  works, 
from  its  own  writers,  the  East  speaking  to  the  East,  and 
whilst  not  rejecting  the  West  will  be  bringing — it  is  to  be 
hoped — some  selective  and  critical  faculty  to  bear.  Mass 
Education,  which  teaches  by  showing,  by  doing,  by 
example — moral  and  physical — is  the  very  antithesis  of 
mass-produced  thought. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Mass  Education  idea  is  self-help — the 
encouragement  of  self-reliance,  independent  of  outside  aid, 
as  regards  both  money  and  labour.  When  the  people  of  a 
Mass  Education  village  need  a  new  school  or  a  new  bazaar 
or  a  new  community  centre,  or  anything  else,  they  raise  the 
money  among  themselves  to  pay  for  the  necessary  materials, 
and  then  the  labour  from  among  themselves  for  the  con¬ 
struction.  Only  where  some  specialised  engineering  know¬ 
ledge  is  needed-as  in  the  drilling  of  an  artesian  well-do 

they  have  recourse  to  outside  aid.  The  inspiration  of  the 

Mass  Education  idea  and  ideal  is  demonstrating  not  merely 
to  Burma  but  to  the  world  at  large  how  men  and  women 
can  live  and  work  together  harmoniously  for  their  common 

good.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  it  is  the  most 

exciting  adventure-in-living  going  on  in  the  Union  of 

Burma  to-day,  and  the  most  sociologically  valuable. 


BURMA  AND  UNESCO 


HE  Union  of  Burma  became  a  member  of  the  United 

Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
sation  on  June  27th,  1949,  and  lost  little  time  in 
establishing  a  National  Commission  for  Unesco  to  put  its 
relationship  with  the  United  Nations  agency  on  a  sound 
working  basis.  A  provisional  national  commission  met 
for  the  first  time  in  November,  1949,  and  one  year  later  the 

Permanent  National  Commission  for  Unesco  of  the  Union 
of  Burma  came  into  being.  This  commission  is  now 

headed  by  U  Than  Aung,  Minister  of  Education. 

In  the  field  of  education,  Burma  played  host  in  October, 

1952,  at  Rangoon,  to  Unesco's  seminar  on  the  education  of 
youth  for  living  in  a  world  community — an  aspect  of 
Unesco’s  programme  which  might  well  be  called  laying  the 
educational  foundation  for  the  United  Nations  of  the  next 
generation.  The  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  U  Kaung, 
acted  as  director  of  the  Study  and  Information  Seminar  for 
Leaders  of  Youth  Movements  held  in  Tokyo  in  October, 

1953.  In  1950,  an  intensive  survey  of  education  in  Burma 
was  made  by  a  three-man  team  headed  by  Richard  M. 
Tisinger,  of  the  United  States,  with  Prof.  Luciano  Hernandez 
Cabrera,  of  Mexico,  and  Francis  T.  Fairey,  a  Canadian. 


Their  recommendations  in  elementary  education,  secondary 

education  and  adult  education  were  accepted  by  the 

Government. 

Co-operation  between  Burma  and  Unesco  under  the 
United  Nations  world  programme  of  technical  assistance 
for  economic  development  has  also  borne  fruit.  A  Unesco 
specialist  in  urban  teacher  training,  Mr.  Wallace  Page,  Jr., 

of  the  United  States,  was  able  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
a  government  committee  on  the  reorganisation  of  education, 
a  committee  whose  efforts  played  a  part  in  the  establishment 
of  a  five-year  plan  for  education.  Mr.  Page  also  co¬ 
operated  with  the  State  Training  College  for  Teachers  at 
Rangoon  and  assisted  in  the  organisation  of  an  educational 
workshop  where  officials  and  educators  reviewed  the  needs 
and  aims  of  education  in  Burma.  In  addition,  Mr.  Peter 
Manniche,  of  Denmark,  served  from  December,  1952,  to 
June,  1953,  as  Unesco’s  representative  on  a  joint  United 
Nations  social  science  mission  in  Burma. 

Present  plans  call  for  Unesco  technical  assistance  to 
continue  in  Burma  in  1954  with  the  provision  of  specialists 
in  rural  teacher  training,  vocational  and  technical  teacher 
training  and  in  the  production  of  literacy  films. 
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MUSLIM  MOVEMENTS  IN  INDONESIA 

By  Justus  M.  van  der  Kroef  {Michigan  State  College) 


ON  Sunday,  February  28,  1954,  a  mass  demonstration 
of  Muslims  took  place  in  the  capital  city  of  Indonesia, 
Djakarta,  in  which  approximately  half  a  million 
persons,  including  several  thousand  women,  participated. 
The  demonstration  believed  to  be  the  largest  ever  held  in 
Indonesia,  was  organised  by  the  Badan  Kontak  Organisasi 
Islam  Djakarta  Raya  (Contact  centre  of  Islamic  organisa¬ 
tions  in  greater  Djakarta),  and  has  as  its  purpose  to  protest 
against  alleged  insults  to  the  Islamic  religion  and  the  prophet 
Mohammed  uttered  by  two  political  leaders  M.  Kartawinata 
of  the  ultra-Marxist  Permai  and  Hardi  of  the  Partai 
Nasional  Indonesia  (National  Indonesian  Party — PNl) 
during  the  latter  part  of  1953.  During  the  demonstration 
in  Djakarta,  the  mob  was  perhaps  provoked  by  a  group  of 
students,  members  of  a  “  Sunday  Dancing  Club,”  who 
laughingly  looked  at  the  demonstrators.  A  section  of  the 
mob  thereupon  attacked  the  house  of  the  students,  as  well 
as  adjacent  dwellings,  throwing  stones,  destroying  furniture 
and  setting  fire  to  it.  An  Indonesian  Army  Captain  who 
lived  near  by  tried  to  prevent  the  attack,  whereupon  he  was 
so  badly  beaten  about  the  head,  that  he  died  shortly  after 
in  a  local  hospital.  In  the  meantime  the  other  demon¬ 
strators  presented  their  demands  to  members  of  parliament 
and  to  the  Vice-President  of  Indonesia,  Mohammad  Hatta, 
after  which  they  dispersed.  Even  for  seasoned  Djakartan- 
ese,  long  since  familiar  with  mass  demonstrations  and  mob 
violence  in  their  city,  it  had  been  quite  a  day. 

The  Djakarta  incident,  and  recent  similar  demon¬ 
strations  held  by  irate  Muslims  in  Makassar  (Celebes)  and 
Bandjarmassin  (Borneo),  lend  proof  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  few  years  Islam  has  increasingly  become  a  strong  force 
of  political  and  social  cohesion.  This  development  is 
intimately  connected  with  another,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  present  Indonesian  scene,  namely 
a  polarisation  of  political  and  ideological  extremes,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Islam  are  pitted  against  Communism 
and  its  front  groups,  while  other  parties  are  being  drawn  to 
either  of  the  two  poles.  Yet,  the  Islamic  movement  in 
Indonesia  is  tom  by  internal  dissension  and  by  differences 
in  religious  objectives  and  political  tactics.  In  order  to 
clarify  the  picture  the  Muslim  organisations  may  be 
divided  into  (1)  political  groups,  (2)  bands  of  extremists 
operating  throughout  the  country  and  (3)  special  women’s, 
labour  and  service  associations,  auxiliaries  often  of  Muslim 
political  parties. 

There  are  four  Islamic  political  parties  in  Indonesia, 
discounting  a  few  local  groups.  These  four  are  the 
Masjumi,  the  PSII,  the  Nahdatul  Ulama,  and  the  Perti. 
The  first  of  these  is  believed  to  have  the  largest  following 
of  any  political  party  in  Indonesia  and  its  leaders  have 
repeatedly  headed  national  cabinets.  The  party  has  a  left 
wing,  headed  by  Mohammad  Natsir,  with  a  socialistic 
outlook,  and  a  right  wing,  headed  by  Dr.  Sukiman,  which 
is  religiously  more  orthodox  and  reputedly  pro-Westem. 


Its  overall  programme  is  mildly  socialistic,  but  makes  allow¬ 
ance  for  investment  from  abroad  and  recognises  the  need 
for  foreign  enterprise.  Masjumi  has  seen  no  need  to  hasten 
with  the  opening  of  the  recently  established  Indonesian 
embassy  in  Moscow  and  is  by  and  large  openly  anti- 
Communist.  The  party’s  outstanding  theoretician  is  Jusuf 
Wibisono,  a  former  cabinet  member,  while  Masjumi’s 
regional  chairman  for  West-Java,  Isa  Anshary,  an  avowed 
champion  of  religious  orthodoxy,  has  made  headlines  by 
his  continuous  and  vituperative  attacks  on  the  Communists. 
It  is  widely  believed  that  in  a  national  election  (now  slated 
for  early  February,  1955)  the  Masjumi  would  probably 
obtain  a  majority.  The  PSII,  a  supporter  of  the  present 
cabinet  of  PNI  premier  Ali  Sastroamijojo,  is  a  continuation 
of  one  of  the  largest,  pre-war  Muslim  parties.  For  tactical 
reasons  it  has  fallen  out  with  Masjumi  and  much  of  its 
policy  seems  openly  opportunistic.  The  Nahdatul  Ulama 
group  is  an  ultra-conservative  off-shoot  of  the  Masjumi, 
seceding  because  it  believed  Masjumi  to  be  too  liberal. 
Strangely  enough,  the  NU  is  also  a  supporter  of  the  present 
secular-Marxist  coalition  behind  the  present  cabinet.  The 
Perti  is  the  smallest  group,  it  is  at  best  a  regional  party  with 
national  aspirations.  Its  strongest  following  probably  lies 
in  Sumatra.  The  last  three  parties  recently  founded  a 
“  Muslim  League  ”  coalition,  probably  as  a  counterweight 
to  Masjumi’s  influence.  It  is  doubtful  if  NU  and  Perti 
would  survive  a  national  election.  Their  membership  in 
the  present  parliament  seems  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  parliament  is  appointed  by  the  executive.  But 
because  of  their  opportunism  and  their  opposition  to 
Masjumi,  they  are  welcome  allies  of  the  PNI.  It  is  not 
even  clear  what  specific  political  program  the  PSII  and  the 
NU  have,  other  than  the  policies  of  the  present  cabinet. 
These  presumably  include  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
Netherlands-Indonesian  Union,  socialisation  of  major 
industries,  “  neutralism  ”  in  foreign  policy  (which  includes 
friendly  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc)  and  the  most 
stringent  supervision  over  foreign  investment  and  foreign 
enterprises. 

Movements  of  Islamic  extremists  number  three,  to  wit 
the  bands  of  Daud  Beureueh  in  Achin  (North-Sumatra), 
of  Kartosuwirjo  in  West  and  Central  Java,  and  now  in 
South-Borneo,  and  the  bands  of  Kahar  Muzakkar  in 
Celebes.  All  three  carry  on  open  warfare  with  the 
national  government,  though  the  bands  of  Daud  Beureueh 
and  of  Kahar  Muzakkar  have  greatly  lost  in  strength  in  the 
past  seven  months.  Nominally  all  three  of  these  extremists 
groups  are  fighting  for  the  establishment  of  Darul  Islam, 
i.e.,  an  all  Islam  state  in  Indonesia,  and  all  three  leaders 
won  their  spurs  in  the  battle  against  the  Dutch  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  But  there  are  several  other  factors  that 
keep  the  bands  in  operation,  the  most  important  probably 
being  a  widespread  desire  for  greater  local  autonomy  and 
an  opposition  to  the  often  high-handed  centralising  measures 
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coming  from  Djakarta.  Long  before  the  Achin  outbreak 
last  year,  voices  could  be  heard  coming  from  virtually  all 
sections  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  demanding  more  local 
self-government  and  an  end  to  the  “  draining  ”  of  Sumatra’s 
wealth  (including  Achin’s)  by  the  central  treasury  in  the 
capital  city.  Similar  sentiments  appear  to  underlie  the 
activities  of  Muslim  extremists  in  Celebes.  Then  there  is 
the  fact  that  these  Muslim  bands  appear  to  have  become  a 
focal  point  of  militant  pro-Western  opinion  in  Indonesia. 
Recently  for  example  President  Sukarno  declared  that 
the  government  had  found  proof  that  Kahar  Muzakkar 
had  sought  to  establish  friendly  contact  with  and  had 
attempted  to  obtain  the  support  of  a  “  foreign  power  ” 
(widely  rumoured  to  be  the  United  States)  and  similar 
allegations  have  occasionally  been  made  with  respect  to 
Kartosuwirjo.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  leaders 
of  the  bands  are  militantly  anti-Communist,  that  they  look 
upon  the  present  cabinet  of  Ali  Sastroamijojo,  which  relies 
at  least  in  part  on  the  parliamentary  support  of  the 
Indonesian  Communists,  as  but  a  tool  of  Moscow,  and  that 
they  regard  the  policy  of  “  neutralism  ”  (or  “  indepen¬ 
dence  ”  as  Indonesian  statesmen  prefer  to  call  it)  in  the 
“  Cold  War  ”  as  the  height  of  folly.  For  the  past  five 
years  now  the  government’s  mobile  brigade  and  armed 
forces  have  waged  a  ceaseless  campaign  against  the  bands, 
but  they  are  still  there  and  still  very  active.  Their  opera¬ 
tions  greatly  contribute  to  the  political  instability  in  the 
country,  for  the  bands,  especially  in  Celebes  and  West  Java, 
live  off  the  countryside,  pillaging  and  murdering  where  they 
go.  As  a  result  there  have  been  widespread  demands  in 
West  Java  for  the  formation  of  civilian  auxiliaries  to  combat 
the  bands,  and  Communists  have  been  quick  to  seize  this 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  armed  gangs.  The 
government  has  issued  decrees  that  such  private  armed 
bands  are  illegal  unless  duly  registered,  but  in  the  present 
emergency  this  order  has  had  little  effect.  Finally,  the 
activities  of  the  Muslim  bands  drive  non-Muslim  religious 
groups  in  a  direction  away  from  the  Masjumi.  Recently 
a  leader  of  the  Parkindo  (Indonesian  Christian  Party),  a 
Protestant  political  organisation,  declared  that  Muslim 
bands  were  systematically  harassing  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tion  of  Celebes,  destroying  churches,  converting  them  into 
mosques  and  forcibly  Muslimising  the  congregations. 
Leaders  of  the  Masjumi  have  repeatedly  deplored  the 
activities  of  the  Muslim  bands,  but  this  has  not  allayed 
popular  suspicions  that  many  orthodox  members  of  the 
Masjumi  are  really  secret  supporters  of  Kartosuwirjo. 
The  fact  that  in  the  past  six  months  about  40  resident 
Dutchmen  (some  of  them  now  citizens  of  Indonesia)  have 
been  arrested  on  charges  of  giving  aid  to  Kartosuwirjo’s 
movement,  has  enabled  the  Indonesian  Communists  also 
to  taint  the  Masjumi  with  the  brush  of  “  colonialism.” 

Perhaps  those  Muslim  organisations  with  a  predomi¬ 
nant  service  orientation,  such  as  women’s  groups,  school 
and  hospital  associations,  labour  unions,  and  co-op)eratives, 
exercise  the  greatest  day  to  day  influence  on  the  Indonesian 
masses.  All  parties,  and  especially  the  Masjumi,  have 
been  active  in  promoting  social  welfare  organisations, 
making  the  zakat,  the  Muslim  requirement  of  charity,  the 
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basis  of  their  operations.  There  are  any  number  of  groups 
for  the  Muslim  Indonesian  woman,  there  are  several 
Muslim  labour  federations  and  peasants  co-operatives,  and 
there  are  a  large  number  of  private  Muslim  schools,  which 
offer  a  kind  of  education  ranging  from  simple  devotional 
exercises  and  Koran  recitations  to  advanced  training  in 
Muslim  theology  philosophy  and  sociology  at  the  university 
level.  The  influence  of  a  welfare  organisation  like 
Muhammadiyah,  active  long  before  the  Second  World 
War,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Some  of  these  service 
groups  are  adjuncts  of  the  Muslim  political  parties,  but  by 
no  means  all.  Even  more  than  the  political  parties  they 
are  responsible  for  the  present  mobilisation  of  Muslim 
public  opinion,  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  modem 
Indonesian  life. 

Unfortunately  the  Muslim  service  movement  is  robbed 
of  its  strength  by  dissension  over  doctrinal  religious  issues. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  problem  of  marriage  legislation.  A 
recent  regulation,  governing  pensions  of  state  officials, 
provides  that  the  pension  must  be  shared  between  the 
wives  of  the  deceased  official  ;  the  government  will  increase 
such  pensions  in  order  to  allot  a  certain  amount  to  all  wives 
concerned  (not  exceeding  four).  This  measure,  in  keeping 
with  Muslim  law,  has  aroused  a  storm  of  controversy  in 
Indonesia,  not  only  among  non-Muslim  women’s  groups, 
political  parties  and  even  labour  federations,  but  also  among 
certain  progressive  Muslim  women’s  associations.  The 
government  has  been  accused  of  sanctioning  polygamy  and 
immorality,  of  keeping  Indonesian  women  in  bondage, 
etc.  Yet  the  right  (not  the  duty)  of  the  Muslim  to  take 
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more  than  one  wife  if  he  can  properly  provide  for  her  is 
recognised  by  all  existing  Islamic  schools  of  law.  Indeed 
this  right  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Islamic  doctrine  of 
marriage.  But  faced  with  all  this  opposition  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  decided  to  study  the  matter  some  more,  with  what 
results  is  not  known.  The  problem  remains  simply  one 
of  recognising  or  not  recognising  polygamy  ;  whatever 
choice  is  finally  made,  it  is  bound  to  be  offensive  to  large 
sections  of  the  population,  both  within  and  outside  the 
Muslim  movement. 

The  marriage  law  problem  underscores  a  larger  issue 
which  Indonesian  leaders  face  :  is  the  state  to  be  based  on 
Islam  or  is  it  not  ?  The  position  of  all  Muslim  political 
parties  is  clear  on  this  point.  The  Masjumi’s  programme 
speaks  of  the  need  to  base  the  Indonesian  state  on  “  Islamic 
principles,”  but  the  leaders  of  the  PSII  and  the  Perti  go 
even  further.  They  seek  an  Islamic  state  in  Indonesia 
tout  court,  arrived  at  through  democratic  processes.  The 
Perti,  furthermore,  wishes  such  a  state  to  be  founded  on 
Shafi’itic  precepts,  since  Shafi'ism  is  the  dominant  Islamic 
legal  school  in  Indonesia.  All  this  tends  to  conflict  with 
the  principles  of  a  secular  state  to  which  a  majority  of  the 
other  Indonesian  political  parties  are  committed.  The 
PNI  in  particular  has  opposed  anything  resembling  a 
theocracy  and  President  Sukarno,  nominal  leader  of  the 
PNI,  has  made  this  plain  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In 
the  past  year  Sukarno  has  touched  on  the  problem  of  the 
Islamic  state  in  various  speeches  and  invariably  his  view 
has  been  that  to  make  Islam  the  basis  of  the  Indonesian 
state  would  lead  to  conflict  with  groups  of  different  faiths. 
This  does  not  mean  that  religion  as  such  is  to  be  of  no 
consequence  in  public  policy,  for  Sukarno  has  also  repeat¬ 
edly  stated  that  the  doctrines  of  Islam  are  already  part  of 
the  national  doctrine  of  “  Pantjasila,”  which  includes 
belief  in  God,  democracy,  social  justice,  nationalism  and 
humanitarianism.  And  as  early  as  1945,  when  he  first 
formulated  the  principles  of  ”  Pantjasila,”  Sukarno 
declared  :  “  If  you  open  up  my  breast  and  look  at  my  heart 
you  will  find  it  none  other  than  Islamic.”  Still  and  all,  the 
movement  for  an  Islamic  state  in  Indonesia  has  not  lost 
momentum,  not  in  the  least  because  with  the  present 
opposition  to  Communism  by  various  parties,  Islam  has 
become  a  new  ideological  rallying  point.  Even  such  old- 
line  Marxists  as  Vice-President  Mohammad  Hatta  have 
been  drawn  into  the  dispute.  Hatta  recently  denounced  the 
advent  of  ”  irreligious  ideologies,”  a  statement  widely  inter¬ 
preted  as  opposition  to  Communism  and  hailed  as  a  sign  of 
Hatta’s  new  adhesion  to  the  present  parliamentary  opposition. 

The  question  of  whether  Indonesia  is  to  become  an 
avowed  Islamic  state  or  not  traverses  the  entire  range  of 
future  developments  in  the  country.  An  illustration  is  the 
problem  of  the  place  of  Islamic  law  and  jurisprudence. 
Much  of  the  present  adat  (custom)  law,  which  is  still  the 
basis  of  jurisprudence  in  the  rural  areas,  is  mixed  with 
traditional  Islamic  legal  precepts  ;  in  some  areas,  like 
Achin,  virtually  all  of  popular  law  derives  from  Islam. 
Adat  as  well  as  Islam  are  sources  of  living  law,  indispensable 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judicial  sense  of  the  masses.  To 
ignore  them  is  to  invite  revolution,  yet  if  the  state  is  to  be 


secular  the  preponderant  place  now  accorded  to  religioU' 
law  is  an  anomaly.  Still  another  illustration  lies  in  th' 
field  of  education.  Since  February,  1951,  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  given  in  all  primary  and  secondary  public 
schools  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  Ministries  of 
Education  and  Religious  Affairs.  This  instruction  is 
almost  entirely  Islamic  in  character  and  of  late  voices  have 
been  raised  criticising  this  one-sided  kind  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  as  incompatible  with  the  secular  nature  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  state.  The  whole  question  of  whether  the  state 
should  be  in  the  business  of  giving  religious  training  at  all, 
as  is  now  the  case,  must  be  reviewed  by  the  constituent 
assembly  next  year,  but  the  acrimony  and  the  dissension 
already  apparent  over  the  matter  bode  ill  for  its  harmonious 
settlement  in  the  future. 

The  ideological  and  political  importance  of  the 
Muslim  movements  in  Indonesia  is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  Communists  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  infiltrate 
them.  These  infiltration  efforts  date  from  the  founding  of 
the  Indonesian  Communist  Party  after  the  First  World 
War  and  they  have  continued  until  this  day.  Not  a  few 
Muslim  schoolmen  and  leaders,  among  them  such  figures 
as  Kjai  Chatib,  Hadji  Datuk  Batuah  and  Natar  Zainuddin, 
have  argued  that  Communism  is  the  logical  extension  of 
Islam,  and  this  view  is  shared  to  a  more  moderate  extent  by 
certain  left-wing  members  of  the  Masjumi  Party,  for  whom 
the  teachings  of  Mohammad  and  of  Karl  Marx  are  each 
other's  complement.  Notwithstanding  the  present  tension 
between  Islam  and  Communism,  Communist  leaders  have 
been  successful  in  establishing  local  front  groups  with 
Indonesian  Muslims.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Partai 
Kommunis  Indonesia  Lokal  /i/om/t  (PKILI),  a  regional  party 
active  on  the  West  coast  of  Sumatra.  Its  followers, 
consisting  of  untutored  villagers  and  workers,  for  whom 
Islam  is  at  best  a  cultural  ideal  and  Marxism  a  politico- 
economic  weapon,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  qualms  about 
their  adhesion  to  such  a  curious  ideological  mixture, 
though  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  probably  know  very 
little  about  either  Communism  or  Islam. 

The  backbone  of  the  Muslim  movements  in  Indonesia  is 
not  composed  of  the  masses,  for  whom  the  finer  points  of 
the  Islamic  faith  are  largely  a  matter  of  mystery,  but  rather 
consists  of  the  host  of  Muslim  legal  scholars,  teachers  and 
mosque  officials  active  in  villages  and  towns  all  over  the 
country. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  emphasised  that  the  degree 
of  Islamisation  in  Indonesia  varies  greatly  from  region 
to  region  and  from  individual  to  individual.  Areas 
like  North  Sumatra,  West  Java  and  Southern  Celebes 
are  more  intensely  Muslim  than  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  The  average  Indonesian  tends  to  mix  Islamic 
doctrine  with  animistic  and  pantheistic  notions,  as  well  as 
with  ancestor  veneration  and  nature  worship.  For  him 
the  importance  of  Islam  rather  lies  in  that  it  is  a  cultural 
ideal  of  long  standing,  the  realisation  of  which  brings  great 
social  prestige.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  the  strength  of 
the  Muslim  movements  in  Indonesia  and  the  reason  also 
why  Islam  is  ever  more  becoming  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  Indonesian  public  affairs. 
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THE  WESAK  FESTIVAL 

By  K,  G,  Navaratne 


Perhaps  no  other  day  in  the  world’s  calendar  evolves 
so  much  religious  piety  as  Wesak  Day,  which  fell  this 
year  on  May  17.  On  this  day  millions  of  Buddhists 
throughout  the  world  pause  from  their  daily  work  to  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  Sage  who  gave  the  world  the 
Message  of  Peace.  In  South-East  Asia,  particularly,  this 
day  is  celebrated  with  much  pageantry  and  religious  fervour. 

Wesak  day  belongs  to  Prince  Gotama,  the  founder  of 
Buddhism.  It  is  a  commemoration  of  three  significant 
events  in  his  life  :  his  birth  in  the  year  623  b.c.,  his  Buddha- 
hood,  and  his  death  80  years  later  in  the  three  historic 
places  Lumbini,  Gaya  and  Kusinara,  all  in  India. 

The  story  starts  with  a  royal  procession  on  its  way  to 
Dewadha.  On  its  way  the  royal  palanquin  halted  in  the 
forest  grove  of  Lumbini,  and  Mayadevi,  wife  of  King 
Suddodhana,  stepped  out  to  take  rest.  Mayadevi  stood 
under  the  cool  shade  of  great  Sala  trees  and  raised  her  hand 
to  touch  the  branch  of  a  tree  when  the  pangs  of  childbirth 
overcame  her. 

The  procession  returned  to  Kapilawathu  and  there  was 
feasting  and  rejoicing  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  it 
meant  the  arrival  of  a  long-awaited  heir  to  King  Suddo¬ 
dhana.  The  infant  prince  was  named  Siddalha  Gotama. 

An  aged  saint  named  Asita  came  to  see  the  royal 
child.  At  first  the  saint  smiled,  then  became  silent  and 
tears  filled  his  eyes.  The  king  was  alarmed  and  asked  the 
saint  whether  he  foresaw  any  evils.  Asita  assured  him  that 
such  was  not  the  case.  He  said  :  “  I  weep  to  think  that  I 
am  now  old  and  will  not  live  to  see  your  son  grow  up  to  be 
the  Great  Teacher  he  will,  one  day,  be.” 

At  sixteen  Prince  Gotama  married  his  beautiful  cousin 
Yasodhara,  and  had  a  son,  Rahula.  For  many  years  after 
his  happy  marriage  he  led  a  luxurious  life,  but  then  his 
contemplative  nature  began  to  assert  itself,  slowly  at  first, 
but  later  with  such  vigour  that  he  soon  realised  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  delusive  and  short  earthly  enjoyments,  which 
bring  in  their  train  old-age,  sickness,  pain  and  death.  The 
conviction  grew  that  existence  is  not  a  blessing  but  an  evil. 
He  longed  to  discover  the  causes  of  misery  in  the  world  and 
a  way  to  end  them. 

He  decided  to  renounce  the  world,  but  this  was  not 
easy.  He  had  to  renounce  all  that  man  generally  considers 
the  greatest  happiness — a  king’s  throne,  power,  honour, 
riches  and  even  the  companionship  of  a  beloved  wife 
and  son. 

However,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  left  all  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  power  and  splendour  and,  donning  the  simple 
yellow  robe  of  an  ascetic,  alone  and  penniless,  wandered 
forth  in  search  of  Truth  and  Peace.  It  was  a  great 
renunciation. 

Six  years  after  the  Great  Renunciation,  Prince  Gotama 
was  at  Gaya.  Taking  his  seat  under  a  Bodhi-tree  he 
resolved  to  : 

“  Let  only  skin,  veins  and  bone  remain  ;  let  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  this  body  dry  up  ;  never  will  1 


abandon  this  seat  without  obtaining  the  state  of 

Sammasamhodhi  (Enlightenment).” 

Trained  in  the  various  forms  of  yoga,  his  mind  fully 
under  control  and  ready  for  the  reception  and  expression  of 
the  highest  spiritual  experience,  he  sat  in  deep  meditation 
under  the  Bodhi-ixtt  for  the  last  decisive  struggle. 

When  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning.  Prince  Gotama 
entered  the  state  of  supramundane  consciousness,  in  which 
the  boundaries  of  time  and  space  were  removed,  and  the 
light  of  ultimate  reality  dawned  upon  him.  He  had  become 
a  Buddha,  a  “  Fully  Enlightened  One.” 

This  is  the  second  event  celebrated  during  Wesak. 

Thereafter  for  forty-five  years  the  Buddha  wandered 
far  and  wide  instructing  and  exhorting.  People  were  quick 
to  follow  this  new  rational  religion  and  very  soon  he  had  a 
large  following. 

The  quintessence  of  Buddha’s  teaching  is  the  Four 
Noble  Truths.  These,  in  brief,  teach  that  all  forms  of 
existence  are  unsatisfactory  and  conducive  to  suffering, 
that  all  suffering  and  birth  is  due  to  craving,  that  extinction 
of  craving  necessarily  results  in  the  extinction  of  suffering 
and  death,  and  that  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  following 
the  Eightfold  Path  enunciated  by  him.  The  first  three 
truths  deal  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching, 
and  the  fourth  with  the  practice  in  accordance  with  that 
philosophy.  Self-realisation  is  the  sole  criterion  of  truth 
in  Buddhism.  Its  keynote  is  rational  understanding. 

The  Buddha  left  no  successor,  but  exhorted  his  disciples 
to  regard  his  doctrine  and  discipline  as  their  teacher. 

In  Ceylon,  where  Buddhism  flourishes  to-day,  Wesak 
Day  is  celebrated  in  a  special  way.  From  early  morning  the 
temples  are  crowded  with  devotees  in  spotless  white,  who 
bring  baskets  of  fragrant  flowers  to  lay  at  their  Master’s  feet. 
They  come — the  young  and  old — their  faces  lit  with  devo¬ 
tion,  to  pay  homage  to  a  great  World  Teacher.  The  odour 
of  burning  incense  and  sandal  wood,  the  never  ending,  never 
ceasing  cries  of  ”  Sadhu,  Sadhu,"  the  peal  of  temple  bells 
and  the  throbbing  of  temple  drums,  the  swaying  of  Bo  leaves 
in  the  breeze  and  the  proud  fluttering  of  the  Buddhist  flag, 
all  these  intermingle  to  create  an  unforgettable  scene. 

At  night,  processions  wind  through  the  streets  to  the 
accompaniment  of  drums.  Elephants,  gaily  caparisoned, 
parade  the  streets  that  are  full  of  light  and  colour.  Coloured 
paper  lanterns  and  decorations  adorn  every  home.  Pandals 
depicting  the  Buddhist  way  of  life  span  the  streets  ;  these 
give  courage  to  the  half-hearted  and  inspire  the  pious. 
Crowds  roam  the  streets  to  see  the  illuminations  and 
pandals.  And  when  they  get  tired  they  refresh  themselves 
with  free  food  and  drink  specially  provided  on  this  day  by 
philanthropic  people. 

A  special  feature  of  this  year’s  celebrations  was  the 
Sixth  Buddhist  Council  in  Burma,  when  learned  monks  and 
lay  Buddhists  from  many  countries  in  S.E.  Asia  foregathered 
in  Rangoon  to  undertake  a  revision  of  the  Buddhist 
scriptures. 
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ASIAN  DIPLOMATS  IN  LONDON 


Jose  E.  Romero 


The  Philippines,  comprising  some  7,000  islands  in  the 
western  Pacific,  are  spread  in  an  arc  closely  following 
the  contours  of  Asia’s  mainland.  This  geographical 
“  fact  of  life  ”  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Jose 
E.  Romero,  Minister  in  London  from  1949  to  May,  1954 
of  the  Philippines  Republic,  necessarily  make  it  an  Asian 
country.  To  this  Christian  diplomat  the  true  neighbour  is 
the  good  Samaritan  who  gives  succour  with  “  oil  and  two 
pence.”  For  the  Philippines,  therefore,  it  is  the  United 
States,  and  not  Asia,  who  is  the  neighbour,  notwithstanding 
the  distance  between  them.  He  does  not  deny,  however, 
that  his  country’s  interests  cannot  but  be  vitally  affected  by 
developments  on  the  Asian  continent. 

Mr.  Romero  was  born  in  1897,  when  the  Philippines 
were  still  a  Spanish  possession,  two  years  before  their 
cession  to  the  US  as  the  result  of  the  Spanish- American  War. 
His  father  was  Mayor  of  the  small  town  of  Tanjay,  on  the 
island  of  Oriental  Negros,  where  he  was  born  and  spent  his 
childhood.  Under  the  American  occupation,  his  father’s 
loyalties  were  transferred  to  the  US,  and  young  Jose  was 
tutored  by  an  American  and  from  childhood  learnt  to 
cherish  the  American  way. 

Now  the  husband  of  a  beautiful  and  charming  lady 
and  the  father  of  eight  children,  with  a  high  social  and 
financial  position,  Mr.  Romero  has  every  reason  to  find  life 
enjoyable.  His  hobbies  are  billiards  and  the  keeping  of  pet 
canaries  and  goldfish,  which  he,  himself,  takes  pleasure  in 
looking  after.  Though  stressing  his  political  affinities  with 
the  US  and  his  Latin  heritage,  he  does  not  feel  in  any  way 
set  apart  from  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  One  of  his 
grandmothers,  he  recalls,  was  a  native  Filipino,  and  the 
language  used  in  his  family  is  a  dialect  belonging  to  the 
Malayan  group  of  languages.  There  are  numerous  other 
family  bonds  through  inter-racial  marriages — Philippine 
society  is  not  a  race-conscious  one. 

Before  his  diplomatic  appointment  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (and  concurrently  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark),  Mr.  Romero  was  an  important  political  figure 
in  his  country.  He  edited  the  first  Philippine  magazine  to 
be  published  in  English,  and  still  contributes  articles  to 
newspapers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Philippines  House 
of  Representatives,  1931-35  ;  Floor  Leader  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,  1934-35  ;  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  1936-38  ;  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Rehabilitation  and  Reconstruction,  1945-46  ;  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  from  1946.  As  such  he  retains  the 
title  of  The  Honourable  before  his  name. 

Before  the  last  war,  Mr.  Romero  incurred  some 
unpopularity  in  his  country  by  campaigning  for  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  Philippine  independence  promised  by  the 
US.  His  reason  was  the  danger  he  foresaw  from  Japanese 
imperialism,  which  many  others  failed  to  recognise  in  time. 
He  himself  was  one  of  the  first  casualties  of  Japanese 


aggression,  receiv¬ 
ing  serious  injuries 
when  a  ship  in 
which  he  was 
travelling  hit  a 
mine.  He  spent 
the  war  years  in  his 
native  island  of 
Oriental  Negros, 
avoiding  “collabo¬ 
ration  ”  as  much 
as  he  could.  He 
declares  that  his 
life  was  saved  by  his 
friends  in  Manila 
who  collaborated 
more  completely. 

A  personal  friend 
and  admirer  of 
General  Mac- 
Arthur,  his  fortunes  brightened  with  the  Allied  victory,  and 
he  was  able  to  return  to  the  capital  and  to  high  politics. 
After  five  years  in  London,  Mr.  Romero  has  now  gone  on  a 
year’s  terminal  leave  to  the  US,  where  he  will  represent  the 
sugar  interests  of  the  Philippines,  in  which  General  Mac- 
Arthur  also  has  interests.  He  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  the  Ambassadorship  in  Washington,  or  else  another  turn 
in  London,  may  fall  to  him  before  long.  The  London 
Legation,  meanwhile,  remains  under  a  Charge  d’Affaires. 

In  Mr.  Romero’s  attitude  to  political  problems,  there 
seems  a  certain  overlapping  of  Philippine  opinions  with  the 
American  view.  Mr.  Romero  himself  recognises  this 
difficulty,  but  he  insists  that  the  menace  of  Communism  is 
world-wide.  The  democracies  have  little  choice  in  the 
matter  of  policy,  and  only  one  reliable  fountainhead  of 
power  to  turn  to  :  America.  It  is  therefore  logical  that 
Mr.  Romero  “  thinks  American  ”  on  the  subject  of  Korea, 
Indo-China,  and  a  defence  organisation  for  South-East 
Asia.  He  considers  that  India,  Burma  and  Indonesia,  by 
following  policies  of  non-involvement  in  either  power  bloc, 
are  in  practice  “  appeasing  ”  aggressive  Communist  powers. 
Turning  to  questions  of  internal  policy,  he  believes  the 
Hukbalahaps  will  be  able  to  continue  fighting  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  As  for  corruption  in  the  Philippines,  he 
does  not  deny  its  existence,  but  says  it  is  less  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Though  not  rating  Asian  neighbourliness  high,  Mr. 
Romero  considers  the  Philippines  have  a  claim  to  a  leading 
position  in  Asia.  They  were,  he  points  out,  the  first 
country  of  that  continent  to  have  achieved  independence 
(in  1946)  ;  they  have  the  high  literacy  rate,  for  an  Asian 
country,  of  60  per  cent,  (based  on  literacy  in  English  alone 
— the  actual  rate  is  therefore  still  higher)  ;  finally  they  also 
have  sound  financial  reserves. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


Japan 

Mr.  Yoshida  has  been  forced  to  cancel  his 
world  tour  because  of  the  situation  in  the 
Diet  over  the  Police  Centralisation  Bill. 
This  Bill  reverses  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  occupation  authorities  of  having  police 
forces  controlled  by  local  bodies,  and  restores 
the  control  to  the  Government.  The  Socia¬ 
lists  see  in  the  Bill  a  danger  that  Japan  will 
become  a  police  state  once  more,  and  they 
oppose  it  violently.  When  the  lower  house 
of  the  Diet  tried  to  extend  its  session  to  get 
the  Bill  through.  Socialist  members  endeav¬ 
oured  to  stop  the  speaker  taking  his  seat  by 
force.  A  brawl  ensued,  and  police  had  to  be 
called  into  the  chamber  to  restore  order. 
Socialist  members  have  since  boycotted  the 
Diet  and  committee  meetings.  The  Liberals 
and  Progressives  (who  are  in  fact  two  wings 
of  a  conservative  party)  are  themselves  not  in 
entire  agreement  about  the  Police  Bill  and 
other  issues  turning  on  rearmament.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  upper  house  of  the  Diet  has  passed 
the  Bill  despite  Socialist  objections.  The 
Socialists  have  been  gaining  ground  in  the 
country  recently,  but  the  brawl  in  parliament 
has  lost  the  Socialists  a  certain  amount  of 
confidence  among  the  electorate.  It  is  not 
yet  clear  whether  the  physical  activities  of  the 
Socialists  have  lost  them  as  much  ground  as 
the  political  activities  of  the  other  parties  is 
likely  to  lose  them. 

Pakistan 

Matters  in  East  Bengal,  where  there  has 
been  much  agitation  against  the  Government 
in  Karachi  recently,  came  to  a  head  on 
May  30th  when  the  provincial  Ministry  of 
East  Bengal,  under  the  leadership  of  80-year- 
old  Faziul  Huq,  was  dismissed.  Troops  were 
called  out  and  General  Mirza,  the  Defence 
Minister,  was  appointed  Governor  and  given 
wide  powers  to  stabilise  a  situation  which, 
according  to  the  Government  in  Karachi, 
had  got  out  of  hand.  In  the  March  elections 
in  East  Bengal  the  United  Front  was  elected 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  over  the 
Muslim  League.  The  United  Front  is  an 
alliance  of  a  number  of  elements  :  non- 
League  Muslims,  Hindus,  left-wing  Socialists, 
Communists,  and  others.  The  dissatisfaction 
in  East  Bengal  with  the  Government  in 
Karachi  is  centred  on  a  number  of  issues,  not 
the  least  of  which  has  been  that  of  the 
language  of  Pakistan.  Karachi  says  Urdu, 
East  Bengal  says  Bengali  for  the  Bengalis. 
There  has  been  agitation  against  those  in  the 
Central  Government  who  represent  East 
Bengal.  In  the  last  four  weeks  riots  have 
broken  out  and  many  have  been  killed.  The 
Government  of  East  Pakistan,  according  to 
Karachi,  has  done  nothing  to  check  the  riots, 
in  fact,  says  the  Pakistan  Prime  Minister, 
Faziul  Huq  has  encouraged  them  by 
inflammatory  statements.  There  was  a  fear 
in  Karachi  that  the  situation  in  East  Bengal 
might  lead  to  a  move  towards  autonomy  for 
East  Pakistan.  Much  of  the  blame  has  been 


placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Com¬ 
munists,  and  there  has  been  talk  of  banning 
the  Communist  Party.  It  would  appear  that 
blaming  the  Communists  for  the  agitation  is 
merely  an  excuse,  for  the  United  Front  as  a 
whole  is  dissatisfied  with  Karachi  rule. 
Whatever  is  said  against  the  United  Front's 
conduct  of  affairs,  it  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  Central  Government  should 
depose  a  Ministry  that  had  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  (and  East  Pakistan  has 
over  half  the  population  of  Pakistan  as  a 
whole)  and  substitute  rule  by  Governor.  If 
anything,  the  situation  is  likely  to  get  worse 
and  is  in  danger  of  undermining  the  whole 
internal  structure  of  Pakistan. 

India 

Except  in  one  or  two  small  areas,  food 
rationing  has  ended  in  India.  It  has  been  in 
force  for  about  12  years,  and  the  lowest  level 
reached  was  in  1 95 1  when  each  adult  was 
rationed  to  nine  ounces  of  cereals  a  day. 
With  India’s  vast  population  the  organisation 
of  rationing  was  an  immense  task,  but  it  kept 
the  spectre  of  famine  at  bay.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  food  stocks  is  attributable  to  a 
number  of  factors.  Last  year,  because  of  a 
good  monsoon,  there  was  a  bumper  crop, 
also  irrigation,  land  reclamation  and 
improved  methods  instigated  under  the  five- 
year  plan  have  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of 
stocks.  Importation  of  about  two  million 
tons  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  has 
also  helped  considerably. 

Ceylon 

The  dispute  with  India  about  Indian 
residents  in  Ceylon  continues.  The  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  by  the  Government  for  the 
registration  of  Indians  as  Ceylonese  citizens 
is  so  severe  that  many  find  they  have  little 
chance  of  acceptance.  Delhi  has  expressed  a 
willingness  to  accept  as  citizens  those  who 
wish  to  return  to  India,  but  the  numbers  are 
great,  and  many  were  born  in  Ceylon.  If 
the  Ceylonese  Government  will  not  accept 
them  they  will  have  to  remain  stateless.  The 
Ceylonese  Government  seems  quite  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  rid  of  as  many  Indians  as  it  can 
so  as  to  make  employment  available  to 
Ceylonese  citizens. 

Philippines 

Luis  Taruc,  leader  of  the  Hukbalahap 
guerilla  movement  in  the  Philippines  has 
surrendered  after  being  at  large  for  over  nine 
years.  He  is  reported  to  have  given  himself 
up  to  Mr.  Manuel  Manahan,  a  newspaper 
publisher  and  head  of  President  Magsaysay's 
Complaints  and  Action  Commission.  He  is 
being  held  by  the  army  authorities  for  interro¬ 
gation.  It  is  believed  that  there  have  been 
differences  between  Taruc  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  among  the  leadership  of  the  Huks, 
especially  with  Jesus  Lava,  reported  to  be 
number  one  Communist  in  the  Philippines. 


China 

Two  hundred  refugees  a  month  leave 
Hongkong,  chiefly  for  South  America.  They 
come  from  as  far  north  as  Mukden  and  are 
mostly  a  younger  generation  of  the  White 
Russians  who  came  to  China  after  the  1917 
revolution.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
15,000  Europeans  in  various  parts  of  China 
who  would  like  to  leave.  The  extinction  of 
private  enterprise  and  the  non-acceptance  of 
foreigners  by  Government-owned  enterprises 
are  among  the  factors  which  influence  these 
people,  who  have  never  known  any  home  but 
China,  to  want  to  go  elsewhere. 

Burma 

Yao  Chung-ming,  the  Chinese  Ambassador 
in  Rangoon,  and  the  Burmese  Minister  of 
Commerce,  Thakin  Tha  Khin,  have  signed  a 
three  year  trade  agreement  between  China 
and  Burma.  Burma  is  to  receive  agricultural 
implements,  light  industrial  goods,  coal,  silk 
cotton  goods,  canned  provisions,  porcelain 
and  tea.  China  will  import  rice,  rice  pro¬ 
ducts,  timber,  rubber,  raw  cotton  and  mineral 
ores  from  Burma. 

Malaya 

In  a  statement  which  he  made  just  before 
leaving  the  country.  General  Sir  Gerald 
Templer,  recently  High  Commissioner,  said 
that  there  was  a  pretty  good  chance  that  the 
“  shooting  war,  except  for  very  occasional 
incidents,  may  be  over  in  Malaya  relatively 
soon."  He  said  that  there  was  no  chance 
that  Communism  would  die  out  in  Asian 
countries  altogether. 

The  Malayan  Communists,  said  General 
Templer,  had  withdrawn  into  the  jungle  to 
regroup  and  train  their  fighters.  He  esti¬ 
mated  the  Communist  strength  at  between 
4,500  and  6,000.  Whilst  they  had  gone  into 
the  jungle,  however,  their  activities  had  not 
entirely  ceased,  since  their  policy  was  to 
infiltrate  political  bodies  and  trade  unions. 

Formosa 

Mr.  O.  K.  Yui,  on  his  appointment  as  the 
new  Prime  Minister  of  Nationalist  China  last 
month,  issued  a  warning  to  the  Chinese  in 
Formosa  and  on  the  mainland  that  they  must 
prepare  for  momentous  changes.  "  We  must 
seize  the  most  favourable  opportunity,”  he 
said,  “  to  undertake  the  task  of  delivering  our 
compatriots  on  the  mainland  from  Com¬ 
munist  oppression  and  building  a  new  China 
with  a  government  for  the  people.” 

Nepal 

Although  some  time  ago  Mr.  M.  P. 
Koirala,  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal,  said  that 
the  administrative  machinery  of  the  country 
was  to  be  vigorously  overhauled,  little  has 
been  done.  There  have  been  differences 
among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  pro¬ 
gress  is  slow.  Loose  administrative  control 
from  the  centre  has  meant  that  district 
administrators  have  become  apathetic,  with 
the  result  that  the  situation  in  the  countryside 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  chaotic.  There  is  a 
fear  in  India  that  prolonged  disorganisation 
internally  will  form  a  breeding  ground  for 
unfriendly  elements. 
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Viet  Nam  Cabinet  Office,  Lieutenant 
Tim  Dong,  Head  of  the  Public 
Relations  Section  of  the  Royal  Khmer 
Army,  and  M.  Nguyen  Cung  Giu, 
Correspondent  of  “  La  Tribune,” 
Saigon. 

All  four  members  of  the  Burmese 
group  were  editors.  They  were  : 
U  Htin  Fatt,  of  the  “  Rangoon 
Daily  ”  ;  U  Soe  Maung,  of  the  “  New 
Light  of  Burma  ”  ;  U  Maung  Maung, 
of  the  “Tribune”  ;  and  U  Sein  Win, 
of  the  “  Myanma-Lanzin,”  Mandalay. 
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programme  of  works  by  Bach, 
Schumann,  Debussy  and  Chopin. 
The  Japanese  Ambassador  was  among 
the  large  audience  which  gave  her  an 
enthusiastic  reception. 


Ceylonese  Celebration 
Ceylonese  women  in  London  had 
their  outstanding  occasion  of  the  year 
when  the  Ceylon  Women's  Association 
celebrated  New  Year’s  Day  at  a 
festival  which  was  televised.  The 
festival  began  with  the  traditional 
lighting  of  festival  candles,  and  Lady 
Corea,  wife  of  the  High  Commissioner, 
explained  the  significance  of  the 
occasion.  Three  members  of  the 
Association  played  the  Rabana  and 
a  21 -year-old  medical  student.  Miss 
Suvendriani  Casinader,  demonstrated 
a  Ceylonese  dance  based  on  a  folk 
story.  Other  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  sang  a  pilgrim’s  song  and  dis¬ 
played  saris  typical  of  the  Kandyan, 
Tamil  and  modern  tyf>es  and  Dr.  Dora 
Fonseka  showed  photographs  and 
talked  about  some  of  the  wonders  of 
Ceylon’s  ancient  culture  which  were 
shown  to  Her  Majesty  on  her  tour 
of  the  island. 


Joss  Exhibition 

The  sketches  by  Joss,  reproduced  in 
the  last  issue  of  Eastern  World — and 
about  fifty  more — are  now  on  view  in 
London  at  the  Leger  Galleries  until 


Iqbal  Anniversary 

The  Royal  India  Pakistan  and 
Ceylon  Society  and  the  Iqbal  Society 
held  a  joint  meeting  to  mark  the 
sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Muhammad  Iqbal.  The  Pakistan 
High  Commissioner,  Mr.  M.  A.  H. 
Ispahan!,  presided  and  the  guests 
included  the  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  Islamic  countries,  the 
Ambassador  of  Nepal,  members  of  the 
Poetry  Society  and  Members  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Ispahan!  declared,  “  We  find  in 
him  a  most  balanced  synthesis  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  In  this  lecture  on 
‘  Knowledge  and  Experience  ’  Iqbal 
said  that  the  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  modern  history  is 
'  the  enormous  rapidity  with  which  the 
world  of  Islam  is  spiritually  moving 
towards  the  West.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  this  movement,  for  European 
culture,  in  its  continued  intellectual 
side,  is  only  a  further  development  of 

some  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
the  culture  of  Islam.  Our  only  fear  is 
that  the  dazzling  exterior  of  European 
culture  may  arrest  our  movement  and 
we  may  fail  to  reach  the  true  inward¬ 
ness  of  that  culture.’  ” 


India’s  Population  Problem 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
of  the  Far  East  was  discussed  with 
special  reference  to  India  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  Visiting  Scientists  in 
London.  Dr.  George  Kuriyan, 
Professor  of  Geography  at  Madras 
University,  explained  the  problems 
facing  India  as  a  result  of  the  abnorm¬ 
ally  rapid  growth  of  her  population. 
He  was  one  of  three  speakers  who 

dealt  with  different  aspects  of  the  same 

subject  of  world  population. 


Father  of  the  Brule  ”  hy  Joss 


June  26.  Joss's  versatile  technique 
enables  him  to  achieve  striking  effects 

in  colour,  composition  and  drawing. 
The  present  show  establishes  Joss  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  “  New 
Realism.”  His  Indian  sketches  are 
pleasing  and  at  the  same  time  convey 
his  social  conscience. 


LONDON’S  HONG  KONG  RESTAURANT 

58-60,  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
London,  W.l 

I  minute  from  Piccadilly  (Ger  6847) 
Open  daily  noon  to  II  p.m.,  including 
Sundays.  Fully  licensed. 


Britain’s  Trade  with  Asia 

Sir  Claude  Corea,  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Ceylon,  spoke  on  the  future 
of  relations  between  Britain  and  Asia, 
when  he  addressed  the  Import  and 
Export  Merchants’  Section  of  the 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
told  the  members  of  the  section, 

“  Britain  must  export  to  live,  and  Asia 
must  import  to  develop.  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  above  the  genius  of  this 
country  to  find  ways  and  means  to 


Asian  Delegations  in  London 

Two  Asian  delegations  have  spent 
four  weeks  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
guests  of  the  British  Government. 
Japanese  Pianist  The  first  was  from  Laos,  Cambodia 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  month  and  Viet  Nam,  and  the  second  from 

was  a  piano  recital  at  the  Royal  Burma.  The  delegation  from  Indo- 

Festival  Hall  by  the  Japanese  pianist  China  consisted  of  Monsieur  Kruong 

Miss  Chieko  Hara.  For  her  first  Pathounxad,  Director  of  National 

professional  appearance  before  a  Information,  Laos  ;  M.  Hoang  Thuc 

London  audience  Miss  Hara  chose  a  Dam,  Deputy  Director  of  the  North 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


UN  Sec.-General  on  East-West  Conflict 

The  United  Nations  would  not  be  strengthened  but 
gravely  weakened  if,  by  the  exclusion  of  Communist 
members,  it  were  to  attempt  to  push  the  East-West  conflict 
outside  its  council  chambers,  said  the  Secretary-General, 
Mr.  Dag  Hammarskjold,  during  an  address  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  California,  recently. 

An  effort  to  keep  the  disagreements  that  divide  the 
world  outside  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  would 
lose  more  than  it  gained,  the  Secretary-General  declared. 
It  would  gain  only  the  appearance  of  harmony  at  the  cost 
of  real  influence.  Referring  to  the  East-West  conflict, 
he  said  :  “  We  should  recognise  that  it  is  worth  more  for 
world  peace  to  achieve  what  little  agreement  is  possible 
between  the  two  conflicting  parties,  than  to  register  the 
much  broader  area  of  agreement  of  one  side  only  by 
excluding  the  other,  knowing  that  such  one-sided  agree¬ 
ments  cannot  be  implemented  against  the  will  of  the 
party  excluded.” 


Mr.  Hammarskjold  pointed  to  two  major  sets  of 
problems  facing  the  world  :  first,  the  current  conflicts  of 
a  political  nature,  like  those  in  Palestine,  Indo-China  or 
Korea  ;  secondly,  the  long-term  problems  of  peoples  who 
have  been  left  behind  in  economic  development,  for 
centuries  dependent  on  the  colonial  powers  of  the  world 
and  now  assuming  the  responsibilities  and  rights  of  self- 
governing  units.  “  If  you  go  beneath  the  surface  in  the 
three  acute  political  conflicts  to  which  I  have  referred,  you 
will  find  strong  elements  of  the  long-term  problems  also,” 
he  said. 

China's  Lumber  Industry 

The  North-East,  China’s  main  lumber  supply  centre, 
is  expected  to  produce  over  2  million  cubic  metres  more 
lumber  this  year  than  last  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
capital  construction  in  various  industrial  and  communi¬ 
cations  centres.  1954  outputs  in  two  other  rich  timber 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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marry  these  two  problems  into  a 
harmonious  unity.” 

Sir  Claude  said  that  he  believed  the 
prospects  for  trade  between  Britain 
and  Asia  were  bright  provided  that  the 
situation  that  had  developed  was 
properly  appreciated  and  taken  into 
account.  The  purchasing  power  of 
millions  of  people  in  Asia  was 
abnormally  low,  and  if  trade  were  to 
be  expanded  steps  must  be  taken  to 
increase  it. 

Acting  Indian  High  Commissioner 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  B.  G.  Kher, 

who  is  on  temporary  leave  in  India, 
Mr.  M.  J.  Desai  has  taken  up  the 
appointment  of  Acting  Indian  High 
Commissioner  in  London.  Mr.  Desai 
formerly  held  the  post  of  Common¬ 
wealth  Secretary,  in  the  External 
Affairs  Ministry  in  New  Delhi,  a 
position  now  filled  by  Mr.  S.  Dutt. 
Before  his  return  to  Delhi,  Mr.  Desai 
was  Indian  Minister  in  Norway. 

Indian  Paintings  for  Australia 

A  collection  of  Indian  paintings  and 

drawings,  the  gift  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia  of  Colonel  T.  G. 
Gayer-Anderson,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O., 

and  his  twin  brother,  the  late  Major 
R.  G.  Gayer-Anderson,  were  shown 


recently  at  Australia  House.  The 
paintings  exhibited  formed  part  of  the 
gift  which  consists  of  220  Indian 
pictures  and  about  100  antique  Indian, 
Chinese  and  Ancient  Egyptian  works 
of  art.  The  220  pictures  were  selected 
for  Australia  from  the  main  Gayer- 
Anderson  collection  of  about  600 
Indian  paintings  and  drawings 
assembled  by  the  two  brothers  be¬ 
tween  1926  and  1952,  chiefly  in  India, 
Cairo  and  London.  It  includes 
examples  of  the  principal  schools  of 


Indian  painting  of  the  1 7th,  18th  and 
19th  centuries,  and  is  unusually  rich 
in  drawings.  The  remainder  of  the 
main  collection  has  been  given  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 

The  collection  will  go  to  the 
National  Library  in  Canberra,  which 
will  make  it  available  on  circuit  to 
State  Art  Galleries  throughout 
Australia.  Illustration  shows  :  A 
monkey  pulling  the  turban  of  a 
mahout  on  an  elephant.  School  of 
Taipur,  late  18th  century.  . 
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regions  of  Hunan  (C.  South),  and  Ahnwei  (E.  China)  are 
expected  to  exceed  1953  by  52"o  and  40"o  respectively. 
Forest  produce  from  these  areas  will  supply  railway 
sleepers,  pit  props  and  planks  to  the  Anshan  Iron  and 
Steel  Co.,  the  Fushun  coal  mines,  and  the  Tayeh  Iron 
mines.  Picture  shows :  Light  wagons  being  used  for 
transporting  lumber. 


FOA  Training  Centre  in  Japan 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  training  centre  in  Japan  for  technicians  from  Asia 
and  the  Far  East.  Under  the  direction  of  a  training  office 
which  has  been  set  up  in  the  US  Embassy,  Tokyo,  about 
200  persons  are  to  receive  training  in  public  health, 
agriculture,  public  administration,  community  develop¬ 
ment,  education  and  industry  during  the  next  12  months. 

Under  the  US  technical  co-operation  programme, 
FOA  arranges  training  programmes  for  technicians  and 
officials  of  countries  within  the  Mutual  Security  Programme. 
Since  1949,  about  1,700  trainees  from  Burma,  Formosa, 
India,  Indonesia,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand 
and  Indo-China  have  been  brought  to  the  US  for  studies. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Japanese  centre,  a 
considerable  number  of  Asian  technicians  who  know  no 
English,  or  who  understand  the  Japanese  language,  may 
now  be  trained  entirely  in  Japan. 

Buddhist  Council  Opens 

In  a  ceremony  which  lasted  for  three  days,  the  sixth 
Great  Buddhist  Council  was  inaugurated  in  Rangoon  last 
month.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  council  is  only  the 
sixth  since  the  death  of  Buddha — 2,498  years  ago.  Scholar¬ 
ly  monks  from  all  over  the  East— from  Siam,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Cambodia  and  Laos — gathered  in  council  (or 
Sannayana)  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  and 
purifying  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  The  council  is  expected 
to  last  for  two  years. 

As  soon  as  Buddha  died,  the  first  council  was  held  in 
India  where  all  the  teachings  of  Buddha  were  recounted  and 
codified.  For  400  years  the  teachings  were  transmitted 
by  no  other  means  than  by  word  of  mouth,  but  at  the  fourth 


council,  held  about  2,(XX)  years  ago,  they  were  written  on 
palm  leaves  and  carefully  preserved.  At  the  fifth  council 
they  were  carved  on  to  marble  slabs  which  have  been  kept 
at  Mandalay.  The  main  task  of  the  sixth  council  will  be 
to  collate  the  ancient  teachings  on  the  marble  slabs  with 
other  editions  from  Ceylon,  Cambodia,  Siam,  and  from 
England,  and  print  them  in  an  authorised  edition. 

Grousset  Memorial  Exhibition 

The  Cernuschi  Museum  in  Paris  has  arranged  an 
exhibition  in  memory  of  its  late  director,  Rene  Grousset, 
who  died  in  1952,  under  the  title  of  “  Discovery  of  Asia.” 
M.  Grousset,  in  his  lifetime,  was  responsible  for  much 
understanding  in  the  West  of  the  ancient  cultures  of  the 
Middle  and  Far  East,  and  the  Paris  exhibition  has  gathered 
together  from  a  large  number  of  different  sources,  exhibits 
which  M.  Grousset  had  used  to  illustrate  his  works  and 
lectures. 

Radio-Activity  in  the  Marshall  Islands 

Some  people  on  two  of  the  atolls  of  the  Marshall 
Islands,  in  the  Pacific,  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  radio¬ 
activity  caused,  according  to  a  petition  sent  by  Marshall 
Islanders  to  the  United  Nations,  by  the  experimental 
exploding  of  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs  in  the  area  of  the 
islands.  In  varying  degrees  the  persons  affected  are 
suffering  from  burns,  sickness,  lowered  blood  count  and 
loss  of  hair. 

The  petitioners  ask  for  an  immediate  cessation  of 
further  experiments  with  atom  explosions,  and  are  not  only 
concerned  about  the  effects  on  inhabitants  of  the  islands, 
but  also  about  the  increasing  number  who  are  being 
deprived  of  their  land  so  that  further  experiments  can  be 
carried  out. 

Recommendations  for  Papua 

An  Australian  select  committee  has  suggested  that  the 
Legislative  Council  in  the  Australian  territory  of  Papua- 
New  Guinea  be  increased  from  29  to  36  members,  including 
more  elected  members.  The  Administrator  of  the  territory, 
says  the  committee,  should  be  given  the  power  to  appoint 
Papuan  observers.  Such  observers  would  have  the  right 
to  speak  in  the  council,  but  would  not  be  able  to  vote. 
They  could  make  a  useful  contribution  to  public  affairs, 
develop  a  capacity  for  law-making,  and  eventually  become 
effective  members  of  the  Council. 

Hindi-Russian  Dictionary 

The  first  Hindi-Russian  Dictionary  has  been  published 
in  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  State  publishing  house  for  foreign 
and  national  dictionaries  in  Moscow.  Compiled  by  the 
Soviet  indologist,  V.  M.  Beskrovny,  and  edited  by 
Academician  A.  P.  Barannikov,  the  dictionary  contains 
35,(X)0  words  and  phrases.  “  It  is  the  first  dictionary  of  its 
kind  to  be  published  in  the  USSR,”  the  report  said. 

A  Maharati-Russian  and  Russian-Maharati  Dictionary, 
an  Urdu-Russian  dictionary  and  a  dictionary  of  Tamil  have 
already  been  compiled  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Russian 
indologists  have  also  written  on  problems  connected  with 
the  grammatical  system  of  the  Bengali  language. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW 
OF  INDIA  ? 

“  Acceptable  to  many  .  . 

THE  HINDU  WEEKI.Y  REVIEW  is  not  only  a  digest  of  the  daily 
issues  of  The  Hindu  but  has  many  features  of  its  own.  The  airmail 
edition  of  this  Review  will  be  acceptable  to  many  in  this  country 
who  desire  to  follow  Indian  affairs  under  the  changed  conditions 
of  our  day. 

—THE  TIMES.  Tondon. 


.  .  an  accurate  picture." 

THE  HINDU  has  that  excellent  combination  of  progressiveness  tn 
outlook  and  conservatism  in  presentation  of  news.  Those  who  wish 
to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  what  intelligent  Indians  are  thinking 
can  find  it  in  the  airmail  edition  of  THE  HINDU  WEEKI.Y 
REVIEW;  and  wc  need  that  picture. 

—NEW  YORK  TIMES. 


“  Well-balanced  opinions  .  . 

THE  HINDU,  the  distinguished  Indian  newspaper  of  Madras, 
publishes  a  Weekly  Review.  The  well-balanced  opinions  expressed 
in  the  editorials  and  the  feature  articles  dealing  with  India's  various 
problems  provide  valuable  and  topical  information  about  Indian 
current  affairs. 

—EASTERN  WORLD. 


“  Keeping  track  of  the  news  .  .  .” 

THE  HINDU  WEEKLY  REVIEW  carries  summary  articles  which 
provide  the  best  means  of  keeping  track  of  the  news  from  India. 

—MR.  PRE.STON  GROVER 
(Chief  of  Bureau,  The  Associated  Press,  Paris). 


.  .  mo.st  interesting." 

We  find  THE  HINDU  WEEKLY  REVIEW  most  interesting  and  a 
splendid  way  of  keeping  in  touch  with  our  many  friends  and  all 
our  continued  interests  in  India. 

—LADY  NYE.  Ottawa. 


".  .  .  a  most  valuable  contribution." 

We  think  THE  HINDU  WEEKLY  REVIEW  a  most  valuable 
contribution  in  the  field  of  international  journalism. 

—ERIC  .STREIFF 
(Foreign  Editor.  Ncue  Zurchcr  7.eitung.  Zurich). 

If  you  wish  to  be  kept  well  informed  on  affairs  in  India,  the  above 
tributes  should  convince  you  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  subscribing  to 
The  Hindu  WEEKLY  REVIEW. 

It  is  printed  in  English  and  on  thin  paper  to  facilitate  speedy  transmission 
by  air  throughout  the  world  within  3  or  4  days  of  publication  in  Madras. 

The  contents  include  leading  articles  on  Indian  and  international  affairs, 
finance  and  commerce  section  including  share  lists,  book  reviews,  feature 
articles,  topical  piaures;  in  fact,  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  political, 
economic,  commercial,  industrial,  cultural  and  recreational  aspects  of  events 
in  India  as  recorded  in  the  daily  edition  of  THE  HINDU. 


Subscription  Rates  (minimum  period  3  months) 


U.K.,  Europe,  U.S.A.,  1 
N.  America,  Afghani-  f 
Stan,  Burma,  Asia,  ( 
F.M.S.  and  Egypt.  ) 

Africa,  S.  America,  ( 
Australia  &  N.  Zealand  ( 


12  months 

6  months 

3  months 

£3-18-0 

£2-0-0 

£1-0-0 

£5-18-0 

£3-0-0 

£1-10-0 

THE  HINDU  WEEKLY  REVIEW 

LONDON  :  2  &  3  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4 
NEW  YORK :  49,  East  51st  Street,  New  York,  22 
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BOOKS  on  the 

Political  Systems  of  Highland  Burma — A  Study  of  Kachin 

Social  Structure  hy  E.  R.  Leach  with  a  Foreword  hy 

Raymond  Firth,  F.B.A.  (The  London  School  of 

Economics  and  Political  Science,  University  of  London, 

35.V.). 

This  book  is  a  profound  study  of  its  subject  and  is 
published  at  a  most  opportune  time. 

For  anthropologists  its  attraction  will  perhaps  be  in 
the  author’s  attempt,  to  use  Professor  Firth's  description 
in  his  foreword, 

to  handle  dynamic  theory  at  a  higher  level  of  abstraction  than 
has  been  done  heretofore  in  social  anthropology  while  still  using  the 
materials  from  empirical  social  observation  among  named  groups 

but  valuable  and  arresting  though  this  treatment  is,  the  work 
has  an  even  wider  appeal  for,  as  Professor  Firth  writes. 

All  this  is  to  indicate  that  the  stimulation  of  Dr.  Leach's  theories  is 
wider  than  the  ethnographic  province  with  which  he  has  primarily  dealt. 
The  book  will  appeal  to  those  who  are  interested  in  problems  of 
government  in  undeveloped  territories  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to 
have  a  really  good  first-hand  study  of  one  of  the  more  primitive  types 
of  South-East  Asian  society.  But  to  me  its  prime  importance  is  as  a 
major  contribution  to  the  theory  of  social  systems.  The  book  is  a 
superb  piece  of  craftsmanship  done  to  an  exciting  design  . . . 

I  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  Professor  Firth’s 
foreword  because  he,  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities 
on  anthropology,  has  summed  up  so  neatly  the  technical 
aspects  of  this  book. 

For  me,  however,  the  book  has  another  value  to  those 
defined  by  Professor  Firth,  and  this  value  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  Burma,  especially  those  in  the 
Highlands.  Dr.  Leach’s  work  is  concerned  with  the  popu¬ 
lation  occupying  the  Kachin  Hills  Area,  in  the  North  East 
of  the  Union  of  Burma.  This  population  he  described  as 
follows  : 

At  a  crude  level  of  generalisation  Shans  occupy  the  river  valleys 
where  they  cultivate  rice  in  irrigated  fields  ;  they  are  a  relatively 
sophisticated  people  with  a  culture  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
Burmese.  The  Kachins  on  the  other  hand  occupy  the  hills  where 
they  cultivate  rice  mainly  by  the  slash  and  burn  techniques  of  shifting 
cultivation. 

The  character,  habits  and  reputation  of  the  Kachins 
throughout  the  centuries  vis-a-vis  the  Shans  and  Burmans 
was  always  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Highland  Scots 
and  Welsh  in  tribal  days  vb-a-vis  the  lowlanders  looking  up 
at  them  with  very  mixed  feelings  from  the  lowlands.  The 
Kachins  were  the  warriors  of  Burma  and  were  recruited 
widely  for  the  armies  of  the  Burman  kings,  of  the  Shan 
Princes  and  Chieftains  and,  together  with  the  Karens,  by 
the  British  for  the  Burma  Rifles. 

The  importance  of  Dr.  Leach’s  book  so  far  as  Burma  is 
concerned  is  that  he  has  provided  an  exhaustive  and  authori¬ 
tative  treatise  on  traditional  Kachin  life  and  customs  before 
these  recede  into  history  as  a  result  of  the  changes  which  are 
inevitably  taking  place  as  the  Kachin  peoples  organise  their 
state  more  and  more  on  modern  lines  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Union  of  Burma. 

In  1947,  I  was  about  to  leave  Burma  after  the  Report 
of  the  Burma  Frontier  Areas  Committee  of  Enquiry,  of 
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FAR  EAST 

which  I  was  Chairman,  had  been  presented  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned  when  a  famous  Kachin  Chieftain  called 
at  Government  House  to  see  me.  The  Kachins  were  in 
general  very  friendly  and  loyal  to  the  British  but  this  warrior 
and  his  family  had  always  been  at  loggerheads  with  the 
Administration.  After  a  long  and  amiable  conversation 
during  which  we  smoked  many  cigarettes,  the  Kachin 
cleared  his  throat,  and  speaking  slowly,  pausing  between 
every  word,  he  said,  “  My  family  and  the  British  have  always 
been  at  war.  The  British  killed  my  grandfather.  They 
hunted  my  father.  They  burnt  down  my  house.  I  was  on 
the  run  throughout  the  war  years  and  if  the  British  and  the 
Americans  had  caught  me  they  would  have  had  me  shot. 
But  now  that  you  British  are  leaving  Burma  I  want  you  to 
know  one  thing.  We,  that  is  my  family  and  myself,  never 
bore  the  British  any  malice,  it  was  all  in  fair  fight.”  And 
with  a  shake  of  my  hand  and  a  parting  salute  like  that  of  a 
Roman  galadiator  the  Kachin  warrior  walked  out  of 
Government  House  into  Rangoon  and  the  New  Burma. 

Ogmore 

The  Art  and  Architecture  of  India  hy  Benjamin  Rowland 

(The  Pelican  History  of  Art,  Penguin  Books,  42s.), 

The  publishers  tell  us  on  the  dust-jacket  that  it  is  one 
of  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  authors  selected  to  write 
the  various  volumes  of  the  Pelican  History  of  Art  that  they 
shall  not  regard  themselves  as  mere  encyclopaedists  present¬ 
ing  established  facts,  but  provoke  the  reader  to  think  for 
himself  about  many  of  the  issues  which  are  still  open. 

It  may  have  been  the  challenge  implicit  in  these  terms 
which  led  Dr.  Rowland  into  the  omissions  which  most 
readers  will  regret  upon  opening  this  book.  Chief  amongst 
them  is  the  whole  great  century  (mid-I6th — mid-I7th)  of 
Moghul  Art,  which  produced  under  Akbar  and  Jehangir 
some  of  the  finest  Indian  painting,  and  under  Shah  Jehan, 
inter  alia,  the  Taj  Mahal.  If,  as  Dr.  Rowland  avers,  the 
Art  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties,  being  essentially  an 
outgrowth  of  techniques  imported  from  Iran,  belongs  more 
properly  to  a  volume  devoted  to  Islamic  Art,  it  could 
equally  be  argued  that  the  Greco-Roman  Art  of  the  N.W. 
frontier  province,  and  especially  that  of  the  later  Gandhara 
period  (to  which,  fortunately.  Dr.  Rowland  devotes  some 
pages)  could  be  said  to  belong  more  properly  to  a  volume 
on  Greco-Roman  Art.  Surely,  too,  a  reproduction  of  a 
Moghul  miniature  would  be  something  more  essentially 
Indian  than  a  collection  (plate  30)  of  purely  Hellenistically- 
derived  coins  from  Bactria  ? 

Dr.  Rowland  makes  a  good  case  in  Chapter  2  (perhaps 
again  under  stimulation  from  the  terms  of  reference)  for 
his  statement  that  the  normal  “  Indo-Sumerian  ”  is  a  mis¬ 
leading  designation  for  the  Indus-valley  civilisation 
”  because  it  implies  that  this  Indian  civilisation  was  a 
provincial  offshoot  of  Sumeria,  whereas  it  is  more  proper 
to  think  of  it  as  an  entirely  separate  culture  that  attained 
just  as  high  a  level  as  that  of  the  great  Mesopotamian 
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Empires.”  But  his  case  is,  inexplicably,  weakened  when 
we  read  in  Chapter  3  that  “  as  already  suggested  by  the 
examination  of  the  Indus  Valley  material,  India  in  the 
2nd  millenium  B.C.  was  not  an  isolated  cultural  pocket, 
but  continued  as  a  kind  of  eastward  extension  of  the  culture 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Iran.” 

Omitting,  except  in  infrequent  references,  the  minor 
arts  of  metal,  textiles  and  ceramics,  the  author  sets  out  to 
give  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  most  important  monuments 
of  Indian  Art.  Except  for  the  early  chapters  on  the  Indus 
Valley  and  Vedic  Period  this  means,  in  effect,  a  thorough 
and  most  interesting  survey  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  Art 
and  Architecture  from  the  Maurya  Period,  through  the 
Period  of  the  Hindu  dynasties  to  the  end  of  the  1 8th  Century. 
The  last  58  of  the  258  pages  of  text  are  devoted  to  pursuing 
the  monuments  of  Indian  Art  throughout  Ceylon  and  the 
countries  of  S.  E.  Asia. 

One  of  the  endearing  elements  of  Indian  religious  Art 
is  its  great  latitude  and  readiness  to  absorb  so  much  that 
would  be  branded  as  strictly  secular,  or  even  pagan,  in  the 
Art  of  other  countries.  The  Yakshi,  for  example,  were 
female  fertility  and  tree  spirits,  a  heritage  from  Dravidian 
nature-worship  cults  which  blossomed,  uncensored  and 
unchanged,  within  the  very  temple-precincts  after  their 
absorption  within  the  tradition  of  Buddhist  Art.  In  these, 
as  in  so  many  other  branches  of  religious  Art,  the  sculptor 
had  scope  such  as  no  western  artist  had  within  the  religious 
tradition,  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  the  human,  and 
especially  the  female,  form  in  stone.  “  In  the  frankness  of 


their  erotic  statement,  the  Sanchi  Yakshis  are  a  perfect 
illustration  of  the  union  of  spiritual  and  sensual  metaphor 
that  runs  like  a  thread  through  all  religious  Art  in  India.” 
The  Yakshis  from  Sanchi,  together  with  the  remarkably 
”  modern  ”  torsos  from  Harappa,  provide  some  of  the  most 
lovely  of  the  copious  illustrations. 

Dr.  Rowland’s  sympathy  for,  and  immense  knowledge 
of,  his  subject  leads  him  to  seize  upon  the  wider  aspect  of 
this  truth  when  he  says  that  “  In  India  all  Art,  like  all  life, 
is  given  over  to  religion.  Indian  Art  is  life  as  interpreted 
by  religion  and  philosophy.”  That  is  why  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  cover  so  much  ground  so  interestingly,  despite  his 
self-imposed  restrictions  of  field. 

There  are  no  less  than  190  excellent  plates,  49  figures 
within  the  text,  and  a  sensible  map  facing  page  1.  A 
glossary,  a  comprehensive  biography,  and  an  index  combine 
with  a  handsome  binding,  and  a  distinguished  typography 
to  make  this  volume  a  pleasure  to  handle. 

Michael  Martin 

Introduction  to  the  Economic  History  of  China  by  Professor 
E.  Stuart  Kirby  (George  Allen  and  Unwin,  18.v.) 
When  opportunity  occurs  for  an  economist  to  write 
for  English  or  European  readers  the  Economic  History  of 
China  and  so  fill  a  gap  in  our  knowledge  the  prospective 
author  has  here  an  indispensable  guide  thanks  to  the  re¬ 
search  conducted  by  Professor  Kirby  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  University 
of  Hongkong,  where  he  holds  the  Chair  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science. 
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He  proposes  himself  eventually  to  write  that  Economic 
History  of  China,  the  lack  of  which  is  noted  above.  This 
book  “  covers  the  first,  introductory  stage  of  that  task. 
Until  much  more  has  been  done  in  that  direction,  the 
scholar  must  modestly  represent  himself  (in  the  Chinese 
classic  phrase)  as  one  who  leans  against  another’s  door, 
not  yet  venturing  to  enter  the  inner  hall.” 

As  it  is,  he  shows  that,  just  when  Chinese  thought  was 
seriously  directed  towards  study  of  the  economic  history 
of  the  country,  Marxism  took  a  pre-eminent  part  in  the 
effort  and  used  it  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  defeating 
Nationalism  as  represented  by  the  Kuomintang.  Chinese 
Marxism,  in  short,  entrenched  itself  in  various  fields  of 
intellectual  research  and  was  helped,  despite  the  struggles 
of  the  “  long  march,”  by  the  cry  for  unity  from  a  people 
who  had  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  stricken  by 
internal  disorder  and,  later,  by  external  aggression. 

Nevertheless,  Professor  Kirby  considers  that  China’s 
future  will  conform  to  the  working  of  internal  and  external 
forces  rather  than  to  “  textbook  systems,  Marxist  or  other¬ 
wise.” 

Edwin  Haward 

Biography  of  Su  Ch’o.  Translated  by  C.  S.  G(X)drich 
{University  of  California  Press.  London  :  Cambridge 
University  Press,  15j;.) 

Much  more  bulky  than  its  two  predecessors,  this 
translation  from  Chou  Shu,  Chuan  23,  displays  the  same 
deep  scholarship  and  careful  documentation.  Its  appear¬ 
ance  is  the  more  important  to  Sinology  in  that,  apart  from 
professional  specialists  in  Chinese  history  and  law,  few 
know  even  the  name  of  Su  Ch’o  (A.D.  498-546).  Yet  his 
influence  was  profound  ;  though  his  written  works  were 
few  they  exercised  the  minds  not  only  of  men  of  his  time 
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but  of  those  of  succeeding  centuries.  The  importance  of 
this  series  lies  not  only  in  the  aid  afforded  to  the  student 
of  Chinese  who  has  not  a  reasonably  large  library  to  hand 
but  in  its  catholicity.  First  came  the  life  of  a  leading 
T’ang  poet,  next  an  even  earlier  artist,  now  a  statesman 
and  codifier  of  laws  during  a  troubled  period  of  Chinese 
history.  We  make  no  apology  for  the  categorical  state¬ 
ment  that  the  volumes  of  this  series  are  indispensable  to  all 
students  of  Chinese. 

N.  W. 

I'opics  in  Chinese  Literature  by  JAMES  ROBERr 
Hightower.  Harvard-Yenching  Institute  Studies, 
Vol.  Ill  (Revised  Edition).  {Harvard  University 
Press.  London  ;  Geoffrey  Curnberlege,  20ff.) 

This  revised  edition  of  Professor  Hightower’s  guide  to 
Chinese  Literature  provides  an  excellent  introduction  to  a 
beginner  who  wishes  to  know  the  basic  facts  of  the  most 
frequently  met  types  of  writing  in  China.  It  is  rather  a 
digested  set  of  lecture  notes  without  illustrations,  all  diffi¬ 
culties  made  easy  and  a  short  bibliography  for  the  more 
serious  minded.  It  cannot  claim  to  be  complete  in  any 
way  but  of  its  kind  (so  well  produced  in  American  universi¬ 
ties)  it  can  serve  a  useful  pmrpose  and  perhaps  inspire  the 
reader  to  look  at  the  literature  itself. 

P.  C.  S 

Eastern  and  Western  World  {The  Hague:  W.  Van 
Hoeve) 

Of  the  summer  sessions  of  the  Netherlands  Universities, 
those  held  in  Leyden  in  1951  and  1952  were  of  great  interest 
to  those  concerned  with  East- West  relations.  The  papers, 
of  which  a  selection  are  presented  in  this  volume,  dealt  with 
various  aspects  of  the  changing  conditions  in  both  East  and 
West,  and  the  influences  which  both  ‘‘  sides  ”  have  had 
upon  each  other.  The  contributors  mostly  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  factual  surveys  and  put  forward  no  short  cuts  to 
the  solving  of  the  great  problems  which  affect  the  world 
today,  and  Asia  in  particular.  Being  for  the  most  part 
specialists,  their  summaries  and  conclusions  are  certainly 
of  value. 

L.  Chadwick 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


^OM PARED  with  many  other  countries  of  South-East  Asia* 
'^Burma  is  very  fortunate  in  not  being  overpopulated,  and  yet 
casual  labour  and  seasonal  unemployment  are  a  drag  on  the 
country's  standard  of  living.  A  better  distribution  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  available  labour  resources,  and  the  use  of  up-to-date 
methods  are  necessary  if  Burma  is  to  develop  her  industries, 
agriculture  and  natural  resources.  This  is  one  of  the  conclusions 
which  come  out  of  a  very  important  article  by  J.  Henry  Richardson 
(Professor  of  Industrial  Relations  at  Leeds  University)  on 
“  Wages  in  Burma,”  which  appears  in  the  May  issue  of 
International  Labour  Review  (Geneva).  Burma's  economy  rests, 
mainly,  on  agriculture,  and  the  author  says  that  in  “  most 
tropical  countries  wages  of  agricultural  workers  are  low  if  the 
work  is  done  by  primitive  methods  and  manual  labour.”  Also, 
Prof.  Richardson  makes  the  point  that  because  the  rural  workers 
are  out  of  work  out  of  season,  the  wages  and  standard  of  living 
in  the  towns  is  lowered  by  the  availability  of  so  much  casual 
labour.  The  article  surveys  in  much  detail  the  earnings  and 
living  standards  of  workers  in  various  employment,  like  rice 
cultivation  and  milling,  rubber,  timber,  state  services  and  so  on. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  important  cause  of  the  low 
standard  is  the  destruction  and  dislocation  caused  by  the  war, 
which  has  been  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  the  Chinese 
Kuomintang  troops  in  north-east  Burma. 


An  article  on  “  Some  Educational  Problems  of  India  ”  by 
H.  C.  Dent,  a  prominent  British  authority  on  education  who  has 
recently  returned  from  the  subcontinent,  which  appears  in  the 
June  issue  of  The  Fortnightly  (London),  makes  clear  the  enormous 


task  which  India  has  before  her.  There  are,  apart  from  the 
huge  numbers  to  be  dealt  with  (300  million  adults  as  well  as 
children),  so  many  other  difficulties  such  as  regional  and  national 
languages,  the  sense  of  futility  at  trying  to  teach  people  who  live 
in  utter  poverty,  the  cost  of  the  educational  programme,  and  the 
methods  to  be  used  to  achieve  the  best  results  in  varying  con¬ 
ditions.  The  author  talks  of  “  the  narrow,  pedantic  and 
pedestrian  academicism  ”  of  India's  schools  and  says  that  British 
rule  must  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  blame  for  it.  It  is  a  legacy 
of  the  “  appointments  education,”  where  the  goal  was  a  job  in 
government  service.  A  commission  on  secondary  education  set 
up  by  the  Government  of  India  declared  that  the  existing  system 
was  “  isolated  from  life  ”  and  “  narrow  and  one-sided.”  Mr. 
Dent  surveys  basic  education  for  children  and  social  education 
among  adults  and  says  that  “  to  obviate  a  choice  between  quality 
and  quantity  is  among  the  most  fundamental  problems  India 
has  to  face.” 

The  best  survey  in  recent  times  of  literature  in  India  is  given 
in  United  Asia,  Vol.  6,  No.  I  (Bombay).  The  whole  issue  is  a 
symposium  of  literature  in  the  various  languages  of  India,  and 
altogether  there  are  19  articles,  each  by  an  authority  on  the 
writings  in  his  particular  vernacular.  In  the  editorial  introduc¬ 
tion  it  says  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  all  the  respondents 
that  “  the  political  emancipation  of  the  Indian  people  has  had 
no  remarkable  influence  on  their  literatures.”  Six  years  or  so 
of  freedom  is  too  short  a  time  to  have  any  cultural  effect. 

Paeific  Affairs,  Vol.  27,  No.  1  (New  York)  includes  a  short 
article  by  Bernard  B.  Fall,  a  French  research  assistant  at  Cornell 
University,  on  “  Local  Administration  under  the  Viet  Minh.” 
It  is  too  detailed  to  review  here,  but  the  information  it  contains 
will  be  very  useful  to  students  of  the  present  situation  in  Indo- 
China. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Parts  1  and  2, 
1954)  is  a  well-illustrated  issue  with  two  main  articles  :  “  Crosses 
from  the  Walls  of  Zaitun,”  by  J.  Foster  ;  and  “  Sculptures  and 
Inscriptions  from  Shabwa,”  by  W.  L.  Brown  and  A.  F.  L. 
Beeston.  Both  have  great  interest  for  the  historian  and  the 
epigraphist,  and  the  photographs  are  remarkably  clear  for  the 
reading  of  the  inscriptions.  The  indefatigable  and  learned 
Dr.  H.  W.  Bailey  contributes  a  short  paper,  “Analecta  Indo- 
scythica  II,”  in  which  words  from  Khotanese  texts  are  discussed 
etymologically  and  grammatically.  Dr.  K.  de  Vreese  draws 
attention  to  a  Dravidian  turn  in  Apabhramsa,  and  H.  Goetz 
contributes  an  illustrated  article  on  “  The  Laud  Ragmala  Album 
and  Early  Rajput  Painting.”  The  final  29  pages  of  this  issue 
are  given  to  reviews  of  recently  published  works  of  Oriental 
interest  (not  the  least  important  part  of  this  valuable  journal). 


A  new  independent  quarterly  journal,  originating  from 
Colombo,  made  its  appearance  in  April.  It  is  called  Comnunity 
(2s.  6d.)  and  is  to  be  a  medium  for  “  society,  politics,  the  arts  and 
fiction"  The  first  editorial  is  really  most  curious.  It  begins  by 
saying  that  it  will  state  no  policy  for  the  magazine  because  “  wc 
cannot  even  be  sure  that  this  periodical  wilt  be  in  existence  long 
enough  for  a  policy  to  be  realised.”  It  goes  on,  in  a  testy  manner, 
to  say  that  although  many  people  “  have  more  money  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with,’’  no  one  helped  Community  financially. 
Well,  well.  The  editorial  gets  into  a  lofty  stride  and  lays  down 
the  law  of  what  it  is.  and  is  not,  going  to  do.  Intended  or  not, 
the  reader  gets  the  feeling  he  is  being  directed  to  become  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  the  first  issue,  at  least, 
there  could  have  been  a  little  editorial  humility.  The  contents, 
among  which  are  included  two  good  short  stories,  are  generally 
interesting. 
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FORTRESS 

OF 

SIGIRIYA 


By  Shibdas  Banerji 


1'^HE  first  view  of  the  rock  of  Sigiriya,  a 
bleak  mass  of  unhewn  granite  set  against 
green  foliage,  reveals  nothing  of  the 
priceless  treasure  it  contains.  Hidden  in  one 
of  the  many  rock  pockets  is  a  gallery  of 
frescoes  which  has  stunned  the  art  world. 

Twenty-one  in  number,  each  of  these  frescoes, 
painted  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  ago, 
has  a  story  of  its  own.  No  one  knows  who  painted 
them  and  no  amount  of  modern  research  has  shown  how 
the  pocket  was  reached  by  the  painters.  But  amid  the  hazy 
mass  of  data  available  one  thing  is  sure,  the  master  painters 
of  Ajanta  caves  in  India  had  inspired  these  paintings  ;  there 
are  direct  evidences  of  equal  treatment  in  subjects,  of  equal 
technique. 

These  figures  of  young  women,  each  standing  mid¬ 
cloud,  are  pulsating  with  life.  Some  are  standing  alone,  some 
walking  in  pairs  holding  trays  in  their  hands,  necks  bent, 
heads  drooping,  eyes  cast  down  and  halt  closed  apparently  in 
great  humility,  and  symbolise  a  procession  to  some  temple. 

Fifteen  hundred  years  ago  a  Ceylonese  named 
Mahanama  attempted  to  write  the  history  of  his  country. 
His  name  is  a  household  word  in  modern  Ceylon  and  the 
chronicle  which  he  wrote  in  collaboration  with  some  of  his 
friends  is  known  as  Mahavansa.  Mahanama’s  uncle  was 
the  great  and  good  King  Dhatusena  who  made  the  welfare 


Sigiriya  fresco. 


Sigiriya  Rock,  Ceylon. 

of  his  people  his  only  mission  in  life.  His  only  weakness 
was  his  daughter  whom  he  loved  dearly,  and  because  of  this 
love  he  was  led  blindly  into  an  action  which  ruined  him 
completely  and  brought  him  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands 
of  his  son. 

Dhatusena  had  two  sons,  Moggalana,  born  of  his 
Queen,  and  Kasyapa,  begotten  from  a  concubine. 
Mahavansa  says  Moggalana  was  wise  and  good,  Kasyapa 
bad  and  cruel.  The  King  also  had  a  daughter.  Princess 
“  Charming,”  whom  he  married  to  his  sister’s  son,  Migara, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Army. 

The  drama  began  with  the  flogging  of  the  princess  by 
her  husband.  She  was  a  haughty  girl,  proud,  capricious, 
and  spoilt.  Migara  tired  of  her  whims  and  one  day  he 
horse-whipped  her.  So  brutal  was  the  flogging,  so 
humiliating  was  the  punishment  that  the  Princess  had  to 
run  for  safety  to  her  father  to  beg  for  Justice. 

Events  then  took  place  too  quickly  for  any  planned 
action.  The  King  burnt  alive  his  son-in-law’s  mother 
thinking  her  to  be  at  the  root  of  his  daughter’s  troubles. 
Migara,  rising  in  open  rebellion,  incited  the  dissatisfied 
Kasyapa  to  rise  and  strike.  Kasyapa,  the  King’s  son  from 
the  concubine,  then  declared  himself  to  be  the  new  King 
of  Ceylon.  His  first  regal  action  was  the  murder  of  his 
father.  This  savage  act  set  the  whole  kingdom  in  turmoil. 
Kasyapa,  fearful  of  a  general  rising,  deserted  the  seat  of  his 
government,  which  was  then  Anuradhapura,  and  sought  out 
a  citadel  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hillock.  Rising  spirally 
midway  to  the  summit,  he  built  of  granite  stone  a  gigantic 
lion  through  which  he  tunnelled  the  stairway  to  his  pro¬ 
tected  living  quarters  above.  Frightened  of  invasion, 
frightened  of  death,  Kasyapa  led  a  life  almost  of  solitary 
confinement  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  rock  of  Sigiriya. 

To-day,  when  one  reaches  the  narrow  summit  of  the 
rock  a  feeling  of  contaminated  loneliness  is  experienced. 
All  around  are  the  ruins  of  Kasyapa’s  palace,  his  throne, 
his  bathing  tank,  sentry  boxes,  and  below  the  rock  is  an 
awesome  panorama  of  wilderness  and  deep  jungle. 


'Ice  cream,”  he  shouts,  "Ice  cream' 


Buskers  sing  of  love  and  adventure 
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AN 

EASTERN 

FUN 

FAIR 


By  H.  K.  Burki 


A  section  of  the  fair  in  the  Moghul  Gardens,  Lahore 


IT  is  essentially  a  rustic’s  affair.  It  comes  once  a  year 
and  in  importance  is  second  only  to  marriage  parties. 
An  annual  fun  fair  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few  occasions 
when  the  peasants  do  really  let  themselves  go. 

One  of  these  fairs  is  held  annually  in  Lahore  in 
Pakistan.  The  last  week-end  in  March  is  an  important 
date  for  the  peasants  of  the  surrounding  countryside.  Over 
half  a  million  of  them  pack  the  extensive  grounds  of  the 
17th-century  Shalimar  Gardens  where  once  the  Great 
Moghuls  sojourned  for  the  summer. 

Working  on  the  principle  “  empty  stomachs  stand  no 
fun,”  the  peasants  stuff  themselves  with  sweetmeats  in 
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quantities  that  only  their  rugged  system  can  tackle  with 

safety.  But  then  this  is  no  place  for  soft  city-dwellers, 
women  or  beggars.  Here  is  rough  fun  for  the  tough 
villagers.  What  is  an  odd  blue  toe  or  two  ?  They  jostle 
and  elbow  their  way  along  merrily.  The  photographers  are 

a  great  attraction.  One  customer  poses  on  a  dummy 
motor-cycle,  another  pilots  a  plane  and  a  third  sits  as 

soldierly  stiff  as  his  starched,  perky  pugree-top. 

Under  the  shade  of  mango  trees  is  all  the  fun  of  the 
fair.  Jugglers,  bear-fighters  and  tumblers  are  all  over  the 
place.  While  a  couple  of  clowns  do  their  utmost  to  attract 

the  milling  crowd  to  the  “  well  of  death,”  an  emaciated 
strong  man  is  a  big  draw.  In  a  demonstration  of  you-too- 

can-have-a-body-like-mine,  he  wriggles  through  rings, 
bends  steel  bars  and  throws  formidable-looking  dummy 
weights  in  the  air.  The  peasantry  watch  his  antics  of 
urbane  strength  with  child-like  wonder. 

The  children,  privileged  enough  to  have  been  brought 
on  father’s  shoulders,  look  into  a  peep-show.  The  operator 
of  the  ramshackle  apparatus  gives  a  fairy-tale  commentary 
and  takes  the  children  round  many  lands.  Other  little  boys 
and  girls  discard  their  festival  finery  and  bathe  in  the  cool 
waters  of  the  ornamental  tank  and  shout  and  splash  each 
other.  But  all  little  boys  and  little  girls  may  not  be  so  lucky. 
At  times  the  crowd  becomes  so  unmanageable  that  many 
children  get  lost.  In  a  tent,  wailing  children  sit  huddled 
and  forlorn  while  an  announcer  broadcasts  the  whereabouts 
of  the  lost  children’s  office. 

Very  popular  entertainers  are  the  singers.  Dozens  of 
parties  regale  the  credulous  farmers  with  songs  of  love, 
intrigue  and  of  the  great.  In  another  corner  of  the  Gardens 
are  waged  sing-song  battles.  A  vigorous  young  peasant 
breaks  into  a  lusty  folk  song  and  a  whole  band  of  fellows 
take  up  the  refrain.  Then  a  rival  group  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  village  gives  a  taunting  reply,  and  bedlam  is  let  loose. 
The  duels  sometimes  attain  such  savage  heights  that  in  the 
days  of  country-made  “  hooch  ”  (there  is  prohibition  now) 
a  free  fight  would  have  been  the  inevitable  result.  Now  the 


A  day  worth  recalling 


Wading  children  at  the  lost  babies'  office 

finale  is  peaceful  enough  :  the  rivals  sing  each  other  deaf 
and  hoarse,  and  then  sheepishly  surrender  their  jaded  heads 
to  the  care  of  a  masseur’s  soothing  fingers. 

The  festivity  of  strings  and  songs,  of  Jugglers  and 
acrobats  continues  for  two  days.  At  the  end  of  it  everybody 
seems  happy — the  shopkeepers  with  record  sales,  the  enter¬ 
tainers  with  their  collections  of  hard-earned  charity  and 
pick-pockets  with  their  haul  of  other  people’s  purses. 
And  the  peasants  ?  After  a  two-day  break  from  a  year  of 
drudgery  in  the  village,  they  feel  well-fortified  to  take  in 
their  stride  the  hectic  business  of  another  harvest. 
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ALAS  POOR  ALICE 


By  Humphi 

SHOULD  you  delve  with  sufficient  patience  among  the 
vast  records  of  the  former  India  Office  in  Whitehall 
you  may  find,  as  the  writer  found,  in  the  papers  relating 
to  estates  administered  in  Bengal  in  the  last  century,  a  copy 
of  a  Will  that  runs  thus  : 

9th  May  1878.  This  day  I  made  my  will  at  12  o'clock  and  I 
have  given  all  my  property  to  Julia  Colyear  she  is  my  sister  but 
she  use  [i/c]  to  call  me  as  her  mother.  I  have  got  five  houses 
and  28  shares  in  the  Simla  Bank  and  1 1  shares  in  the  Delhi  and 
London  Bank.  1  have  got  two  brothers  and  she  must  supply 
them  always.  Their  names  are  Balmy  and  Jankoo.  ALICE 
COLYEAR.  Signed  at  4  o'clock.  Witnesses  ;  Dhingroo, 
Sundar  Bemiah,  and  Hossainbux  [all  of  whom  sign  in  Nagri  script  . 

Behind  this  odd,  naive  document  lies  a  love-story  with  a 
sequel  of  sudden  death  and  hauntings,  and  even  the  shadow 
of  one  of  those  “  romances  of  the  peerage  ”  beloved  of 
Victorian  novelists. 

Let  us  begin  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  David 
Colyear.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  the  fourth  and  last  Earl 
of  Portmore  by  one  Harriet  Jackson.  Born  in  Middlesex 
in  1805,  he  became  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  army,  serving  with  some  distinction  until  his 
retirement  in  1851.  Like  a  number  of  his  contemporaries 
he  elected  to  settle  in  the  country  where  he  had  spent  his 
active  life,  and  accordingly  he  established  himself  at  Simla 
in  the  Himalayas,  in  a  temperate  climate  and  charming 
scenery.  He  became  a  considerable  property-owner  in  the 
growing  hill-station,  where  several  houses  still  bear  names 
associated  with  the  Portmore  family  as  a  token  of  his  having 
built  or  owned  them  a  hundred  years  ago. 

His  ties  with  India  were  even  closer,  for  he  twice  married 
Indian  ladies.  His  first  consort  was  a  Mohammedan 
woman.  On  her  death  in  1865  he  had  her  buried  in  the 
garden  of  their  residence,  “  Juba  House,”  in  a  marble 
mausoleum  which  he  had  built  ;  but  when  after  his  own 
death  the  house  was  sold  the  purchaser  disliked  the  idea  of 
having  a  tomb  on  the  premises  and  as  a  condition  of  sale 
insisted  that  the  body  should  be  removed.  A  tale  had 
got  round  that  valuable  jewellery  had  been  buried  with  her, 
and  when  her  grave  was  opened  the  government  doctor, 
the  superintendent  of  police,  a  solicitor,  a  representative  of 
the  family  and  some  friends  were  present  ;  but  nothing  was 
found.  She  was  re-buried  in  the  old  cemetery,  where  her 
husband  was  in  due  course  laid  at  rest  beside  her.  Some 
thirty  years  ago,  at  a  luncheon-party  at  “  Juba  House,”  the 
writer  was  shown  the  site  of  the  mausoleum,  then  occupied 
by  a  tennis  court. 

Within  the  year  Colonel  Colyear  married  again,  his 
new  bride  being  described  in  the  register  of  Christ  Church, 
Simla,  as  “  Alice,  a  native  Christian  and  a  minor,  spinster, 
daughter  of  Jewtoo,  Hindu.”  In  fact  she  had  been  christ¬ 
ened  only  two  days  earlier,  the  baptismal  entry  showing  that 
she  was  aged  about  22  and  that  her  father  was  a  cultivator 
coming  from  a  village  in  one  of  the  small  States  that 


ry  Bullock 

abounded  in  the  Simla  hills.  But  despite  her  lowly  origin 
Alice  was  a  girl  of  character  and  looks,  and  old  residents 
would  recall  her  as  a  striking  figure  galloping  along  the 
Simla  Mall — only  a  few  years  before  Kipling  immortalised 
that  thoroughfare  in  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills — wearing  an 
English  riding-habit,  an  almost  unheard-of  thing  for  an 
Indian  lady  to  do  at  that  time.  It  is  evident  that  her 
husband  gave  his  young  wife  a  western  education  and 
encouraged  her  to  adopt  European  dress  and  habits.  Their 
married  life  seems  to  have  been  happy,  and  a  few  miles  out 
of  the  town  the  old  Colonel  built  a  country  house  for  her 
and  in  affection  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Alice  Bower.” 

It  was  either  at  this  house  or  another  residence  of  his 
close  by,  on  the  attractive  Dukani  spur  of  the  hills,  that 
Colyear  died  in  August,  1 875.  To  his  widow  he  bequeathed 
“  Alice  Bower  ”  and  the  other  house  at  Dukani,  and  one 
of  his  Simla  properties,  as  well  as  half  his  money  and 
securities,  the  other  half  going  to  an  “  adopted  son  ”  who 
was  probably  a  child  of  his  first  consort.  Alice  was  now 
a  woman  of  some  estate  and,  the  story  goes,  her  humble 
relatives  heard  of  her  good  fortune  and  flocked  into  Simla 
from  their  distant  villages  to  seek  a  share  of  her  wealth. 
But  whatever  the  cause — and  firm  tradition  has  it  that  it 
was  poison — she  had  not  long  to  live,  for  she  died  at  Simla, 
suddenly,  on  May  9th,  1 878,  at  the  early  age  of  35.  We  have 
given  the  Will  she  made  on  her  death  bed.  Her  grave  is 
unknown. 

Her  tale  has  met  with  some  garbling  at  the  hands  of 
various  writers.  The  late  Sir  George  MacMunn,  for 
instance,  sought  to  recognise  in  Alice  the  prototype  of 
Kipling’s  fictional  character  “  Lispeth,”  the  mission- 
educated  hill  girl  who  had  an  unfortunate  love  affair.  He 
calls  Alice  ”  Elizabeth  ”  and  so  creates,  doubtless  un¬ 
intentionally,  a  spurious  air  of  verisimilitude  for  the 
identification.  Pursuing  the  false  trail,  he  changes  “  Alice 
Bower  ”  into  “  Elizabeth’s  Bower  ”  and,  confusing  the 
Colonel’s  first  wife  with  his  second,  buries  her  in  the  garden 
of  “  Juba  House.”  More  embroidery  follows  with  which 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves.  The  facts  so  far  as  they  are 
known  were  given  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Buck  in  his  classic 
Simla  Past  and  Present,  and  he  as  an  old  resident  and  owner 
of  several  of  the  former  Colyear  properties  outside  Simla 
was  in  an  excellent  position  to  know  the  truth.  After 
Alice’s  death.  Buck  related,  the  house  (latterly  called 
simply  “  The  Bower  ”)  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted  by  her  ghost.  It  maintained  that  reputation  until 
the  ’eighties,  when  the  “apparition”  was  caught  by  a  party 
of  four  subalterns  who  were  then  living  there.  It  was  never 
seen  again. 

Not  long  before  Sir  Edward’s  death  the  writer  had  some 
conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  but  no  further 
particulars  of  the  haunting  were  forthcoming.  The 
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alleged  capture  of  the  ghost  happened  a  few  years  before 
Sir  Edward  came  to  Simla  and  he  could  only  say  that  though 
he  believed  the  story  to  be  authentic  enough,  nothing  super¬ 
natural  had  occurred  during  the  forty  or  more  years  that 
he  had  owned  “  The  Bower.”  The  last  local  relic  of  Alice 
seems  to  have  been  a  sweetmeat-seller  who  had  a  little 
booth  on  the  Simla  Mall  and  who,  as  another  old  resident 
now  dead  would  tell  from  boyhood  memory  in  the  eighties. 


used  to  be  pointed  out  as  a  Colyear  relative.  If  so,  he  was 
a  long  way  from  the  Irish  peerage.  Julia  Colyear,  whom 
Alice  calls  her  sister  in  the  Will,  was  more  probably  a 
daughter  of  the  Colonel’s  adopted  son.  She  married  an 
English  colonel  a  few  months  before  Alice  died,  and  we 
lose  track  of  her.  It  is  more  than  a  century  since  her 
birth,  and  in  all  likelihood  no  one  now  living  can  remember 
poor  Alice. 


SOME  TRIBAL  PROBLEMS  OF  INDIA  &  BURMA 


By  Amit  Kumar  Nag 


IN  the  forest-covered  hills  and  valleys  of  the  (Silchar, 
Assam)  eastern  frontier  of  India  live  numerous  Mongo¬ 
loid  tribal  communities.  It  is  very  difficult  to  classify 
them  properly.  So  far  as  social  structure,  economic 
conditions  and  political  aspirations  are  concerned,  they 
represent  different  stages  in  evolution.  Even  in  a  single 
tribal  group,  there  can  be  found  sub-groups  in  different 
levels  of  development.  For  instance,  among  the  Nagas 
there  are  tribes  with  hereditary  chiefs  as  well  as  those  with 
a  completely  democratic  community  life.  Again,  there  are 
certain  tribes  in  each  of  which  the  whole  community  is 
divided  into  patricians  and  slaves.  In  some  tribes  a  loose 
form  of  matriarchal  society  still  exists,  whereas  in  others, 
chiefs  with  patriarchal  status  rule  supreme.  In  a  few 
backward  tribes  money  is  never  the  medium  of  exchange 
and  wealth  is  reckoned  in  terms  of  cattle  or  wives.  Poverty, 
which  is  almost  universal,  is  due  to  the  tribal  communities’ 
inability  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  their  physical 
environment  to  develop  profitable  economic  activities,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  have  to  live  in  a  social  environment 
which  stimulates  artificial  desires  which  cannot  be  easily 
satisfied. 

Today,  observers  and  anthropologists  are  attaching 
increasing  importance  to  what  is  known  as  the  “  Mongo¬ 
loid  ”  element.  Moreover,  it  is  a  thing  of  common  know¬ 
ledge  that  some  amount  of  “  Panmongolianism  ”  as  a 
psycho-political  factor  is  gaining  grounds  in  recent  time. 
Some  more  time  will,  however,  be  required  by  it  to  take  a 
decisive  shape.  Along  with  this  apparently  lengthy  process 
of  growth  of  what  can  be  interpreted  as  “  Panmongolian¬ 
ism  ”  a  number  of  tribal  communities  are  having  nearly 
nationalistic  consolidations.  This  latter  process  is  clearly 
evident  in  the  cases  of  Naga  and  Kachin  tribal  communities. 
It  would  perhaps  be  helpful  here  to  attempt  an  analvsis 
of  the  process,  group  by  group. 

Naga  Tribal  Communities 

The  custom  which  has  attracted  most  attention  and 
which  distinguishes  the  Nagas  from  other  Mongoloid 
communities  is  their  strange  craving  for  human  heads. 
Head-hunting  is  still  vigorously  practised  by  certain  Naga 
tribes,  and  human  sacrifices  are  offered  to  ensure  a  good 
rice  harvest.  The  Nagas  inhabit  territories  of  both  India 
and  Burma.  They  are  divided  into  more  than  twenty 
different  tribes.  Usually,  one  tribe  cannot  understand  the 
dialects  of  other  tribes.  However,  in  spite  of  practical 


differences,  certain  customs,  traditions,  religious  practices, 
and  beliefs  are  shared  in  common  by  all  the  Naga  tribal 
communities. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  early  history  of  the  Nagas. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  Tavernier  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  refers  to  people  in  Assam, 
evidently  Nagas,  who  wore  pigs’  tusks  on  their  caps  and 
very  few  clothes,  and  had  great  holes  for  earrings  through 
the  lobes  of  their  ears,  fashions  that  survive  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  Europeans  to  enter  the  Naga  Hills  were  the 
British  Captains,  Jenkins  and  Pemberton,  who  marched 
across  them  in  1832.  The  Nagas  were  then  living  in  an 
abject  state  of  internecine  strife. 

The  advent  of  British  rule  in  India  (then  including 
Burma)  and  the  subsequent  extension  of  administration  to 
hitherto  unadministered  Naga  tribal  areas  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  historical  phase.  Army  outposts,  adminis¬ 
trative  stations  and  Christian  Missions  went  hand  in  hand 
in  exploring  tribal  areas.  Like  other  tribal  communities, 
the  Nagas,  in  the  first  phase  of  their  contact  with  Western 
civilisation,  reacted  unfavourably.  Their  suspicions  were 
essentially  responsible  for  precipitating  rebellions  against 
administrative  measures  and  missionary  activities.  But  the 
inevitable  happened  ;  western  civilisation  and  Christianity 
began  to  make  headway.  Today,  45  per  cent,  of  the  Indian 
Nagas  are  Christians.  And  the  western  way  of  life  has 
found  new  exponents  among  the  Nagas. 

Inspired  by  the  occidental  significance  of  freedom,  a 
number  of  educated  Nagas  requested  the  Simon  Commis¬ 
sion  to  create  an  independent  Naga  Dominion  within  the 
British  Empire.  The  idea  of  fully-fledged  nationalism  was 
new  to  the  Nagas.  The  Second  World  War  threw  them 
into  the  vortex  of  world  politics.  Becoming  aware  of  the 
strategic  importance  of  their  land-locked  country,  they 
thought  of  converting  her  into  a  sovereign  State.  After 
the  British  decision  to  leave  India  and  the  transfer  of  power 
to  newly  formed  governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  on 
August  15th,  1947,  the  Naga  National  Council,  an  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  people  of  Naga  Hills  District  (in  Assam), 
cabled  to  the  Government  of  India  and  the  United  Nations 
to  recognise  the  sovereign  independence  of  ”  Nagaland.” 
As  the  Govemmentof  India  rejected  the  demand,  a  move¬ 
ment  was  launched  for  Naga  independence.  Since  then,  a 
strong  agitation  has  been  going  on.  The  people  of  the 
district  refused  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  India  and  boycotted  the  General  Elections.  In 
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Other  Naga-inhabited  regions  of  India,  the  separatist 
movement  is  not  yet  very  popular.  But  the  Naga  Nation¬ 
alist  movement,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Zapu  Phizo,  is 
trying  hard  to  spread  the  movement  in  Naga  areas,  not  only 
in  other  parts  of  India  but  also  in  Burma.  Not  long  ago 
he  was  imprisoned  in  Burma  for  entering  that  country 
without  a  passport. 

Kachin  Tribal  Communities 

The  Tangsa,  Singpho,  Kachin,  Wanchow  and  related 
tribal  communities  of  the  Kachin  group  inhabit  a  vast 
mountainous  region  spreading  from  south-western  China 
and  northern  Burma  to  the  north-east  frontier  of  India. 
It  was  once  a  traditional  practice  with  them  to  cultivate 
land,  using  for  this  purpose  slaves  carried  from  other  tribes. 
After  the  stoppage  of  their  supply  of  slaves  due  to  the  spread 
of  British  rule  in  India  in  early  nineteenth  century,  they 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  oust  British  supervision. 


The  peoples  of  the  Kachin  communities  now  live 
mainly  in  a  northern  province  of  the  Union  of  Burma.  The 
trend  of  events  in  that  country  after  independence  has  also 
contributed  to  the  Kachin  desire  for  self-determination. 
Their  dormant  savagery  of  the  “  slavery  ”  period  has  lately 
been  showing  signs  of  regeneration.  Not  only  have  some 
of  them  plundered  troubled  towns  in  northern  Burma  but 
they  have  also  raided  places  in  India. 

Peking’s  refusal  to  recognise  the  six-hundred-mile 
MacMahon  Line  as  the  border  between  India  and  China 
should  act  as  an  eye-opener.  It  is  high  time  now  for  India 
and  Burma  to  come  closer.  Both  the  countries  are  at  present 
incurring  expenditures  separately  for  development  of  the 
frontier  tribes.  Co-ordinated  action  under  the  guidance  of 
a  bold  Delhi- Rangoon  programme,  if  not  a  joint  tribal 
policy,  would  go  a  long  way  in  effectively  keeping  the 
Mongoloid  frontier  tribes  within  the  national  political  orbits. 


Model  house  for  a  hot  climate.  President's  award.  First  prize. 


Housing 

in 

India 

By  Marthe  Simha 
{New  Delhi) 


OF  the  many  problems  that  confront  India  to-day,  perhaps  the 
most  intractable  is  that  of  housing.  In  addition  to  the  obvious 
questions  of  material,  labour  and  initial  outlay,  it  involves  compli¬ 
cated  factors  such  as  varying  climatic  conditions,  the  present  way  of 
life,  future  developments  in  social  life  and  questions  of  ownership  in 
urban  as  well  as  rural  areas. 

The  vast  numbers  that  dwell  in  India  live  mostly  in  villages,  but 
those  who  have  congregated  in  towns  represent  a  very  fair  number, 
namely,  some  thirty-six  millions,  and  the  bulk  of  them  are  also 
poor.  Hence  the  necessity  for  finding  a  way  of  housing  them  all  in 
a  tolerably  civilised  manner  and  at  a  cost  not  only  within  their  means, 
but  within  the  means  of  the  Government. 

The  International  Exhibition  of  Low  Cost  Housing  which  opened 
in  Delhi  on  January  20th  fulfilled  these  requirements.  The  exhibition 
grounds  covered  seventeen  acres  and  the  exhibits  were  of  various 
kinds.  Planners,  engineers,  architects  from  many  nations  have 
combined  to  show  full-scale  model  houses,  small-scale  models  housed 
in  exhibition  halls,  a  Village  Centre,  a  Toy  Town,  an  amusement  park 
and  pavilions  of  building  materials,  tools  and  machinery. 

While  no  model  house  cost  more  than  Rs.  5,000  (under  £4(X)),  this 
sum  would  still  be  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  town  dwellers  and 
certainly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rural  population.  Such  houses 
therefore  would  presumably  house  small,  lower  middle  class  families 
in  towns,  while  country  folk  would  still  have  to  build  their  own, 
probably  with  rammed  earth  in  the  good  old  way. 


Design  cannot  be  determined  solely  by  the  whim  of  the  engineer 
or  architect.  It  is  partly  controlled  by  material,  climate,  tradition  and 
methods  of  building,  but  many  additional  factors  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  way  of  life  of  the  people  affects  design  very  profoundly. 

Hitherto,  Indians  have  lived  on  the  whole  in  the  joint  family 
system.  This  has  meant  the  housing  together  under  one  roof  of  a 
number  of  individual  families  all  closely  related  to  one  another. 
Old  Indian  houses  are  vast  rambling  buildings  composed  in  fact  of 
individual  rooms  or  suites  of  rooms  each  harbouring  one  family  unit. 
As  each  son  married,  so  another  unit  could  be  or  was  added  to  the  old 
building.  This  way  of  life,  too  ample  by  universal  standards  to 
apply  to  any  but  the  fairly  well-to-do,  does  nevertheless  affect  the 
poorest  people  in  so  far  as  Indians  do  retain  a  feeling  of  family  res¬ 
ponsibility. 

Climatic  conditions  make  housing  both  easier  and  more  difficult 
than  in  temperate  zones,  and  from  earliest  times  there  has  been  less 
interest  in  hot  countries  in  private  dwelling  houses  than  in  the  colder 
regions.  In  a  sense,  less  accommodation  is  required  because  people 
can  and  do  and  are  forced  to  live  in  the  open,  and  it  is  a  common 
feature  of  the  Indian  scene  to  see  all  the  activities  of  daily  life  going  on 
in  the  street.  Thus,  as  compared  with  Europe,  congestion  might  be 
said  to  be  relieved  by  the  open  air.  In  closely  built  up  areas,  however, 
confinement  and  congestion  are  far  more  terrible  than  in  Europe,  for 
no  relief  can  be  found  from  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  and  human 
beings  are  nowhere  really  acclimatised  to  extremes  of  climatic 
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conditions.  Therefore  in  fact  more  space,  more  air  are  required  per 
capita  than  in  temperate  zones.  Unfortunately,  cost  of  land  and 
building  materials  and  labour  render  such  amenities  inaccessible. 

A  large  variety  of  techniques  and  talents  were  demonstrated  in 
this  amazing  exhibition.  Every  part  of  India  contributed  and 
essentially  indigenous  ideas  have  had  an  opportunity  of  beingexpressed. 
Foreign  countries  also  sent  contributions  and  it  is  certain  that  many 
of  their  ideas  will  serve  to  influence  future  building. 

Design  and  architecture  in  cheap  houses  is  a  modem  idea. 
Without  ample  surfaces,  sufficient  height  and  depth,  with  cost  reduced 
to  the  bare  bones  of  the  indispensable,  the  architect  could  have  little 
play  and  in  general  it  has  been  possible  to  talk  of  architecture  only  in 
relation  to  public  buildings,  palaces  and  sacred  ediflces.  If  ancient 
rural  cottages  lay  claim  to  architecture  and  design,  it  is  primarily  by 
reason  of  the  quaint  pattern  formed  by  the  disposition  of  material 
which,  hallowed  by  time  and  charmingly  hidden  in  vegetation,  rouse 
us  to  sentimentality  and  admiration.  To-day  we  seek  some  comfort 
and  the  amenities  of  life  in  our  homes  as  well  as  beauty  of  proportion 
and  design,  and  in  low  cost  housing  the  architect  has  little  scope  for 
individual  idiosyncrasy.  What  is  important  in  architecture  in  India 
is  to  suit  design  to  climate  and  utility,  and  here  the  ideal  is  hampered 
by  lack  of  space  and  limitation  of  funds. 

The  “  new  look  ”  in  European  architecture  resulted  about  the 
'twenties  in  the  white  concrete,  flat  roofed,  undecorated  block  with  its 
plane  surfaces  symmetrically  broken  up  by  ample  windows.  This 
type  of  building  has  affected  contemporary  architecture  in  all  public 
ediflces  and  has  had  a  very  limited  vogue  in  private  middle  class  build¬ 
ing  in  Britain. 

The  last  decade  in  India  has  seen  feverish  activity  in  the  building 
trade,  and  Indian  architects  trained  abroad  as  well  as  foreign  architects 
in  India  have  adopted  this  style  for  all  types  of  construction.  For 
dwelling  houses,  whether  as  blocks  of  flats  or  single  family  houses, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  layman  and  especially  the  housewife  indoors 
all  day,  this  style  of  building  has  proved  little  suited  to  the  Indian 
climate  in  general.  While  air  and  light  are  required,  it  is  true,  wide 
or  numerous  windows  that  catch  the  sun  are  disastrous  in  this  semi- 
tropical  zone  of  glaring  light  and  desiccating  heat.  Flimsy  concrete 
walls  make  ovens  of  such  dwellings  in  the  hot  season  and  splendid 
ice-boxes  in  the  cold,  and  even  an  ample  provision  of  trees  and  vege¬ 
tation  can  only  screen  the  basic  unsuitability  of  these  structures. 

Few  vestiges  remain  in  any  part  of  the  world  of  ancient  dwelling 
houses  for  the  poor  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  mere 
temporary  shelters  of  non-durable  materials.  Thus  when  referring 
to  old  Indian  architecture,  one  can  judge  only  from  the  ruins  of  forts, 
public  and  sacred  buildings.  Thick  walls  keep  out  the  sun,  while 
warmth  and  light  penetrate  and  pervade  the  stone  rooms  through 
carefully  spaced  openings,  height  and  spaciousness.  In  good  middle 
class  houses  of  the  last  century  the  same  effect  was  obtained  by 
spaciousness  and  height  also,  light  coming  in  through  skylights  just 
below  the  ceiling.  As  space  is  limited  and  economy  of  land  and 
materials  and  labour  a  major  consideration  to-day,  some  kind  of 
insulation  is  necessary  and  an  entirely  new  concept  of  fenestration. 
Insulation  is  easy  enough  by  means  of  hollow  bricks,  double  walls 
and  roofs  or  wide  verandas.  The  traditional  flat  roof  might  well  be 
reconsidered  for  it  absorbs  and  radiates  heat,  while  the  surfaces  best 
suited  to  a  hot  sunny  climate  are  those  that  deflect  as  well  as  reflect 
the  sun's  rays. 

The  problem  of  housing  in  India  cannot  be  resolved  by  one  single 
formula,  for  while  it  is  true  that  India  is  a  hot  country,  its  vast 
expanse  and  varied  geographical  characteristics  modify  conditions 
locally,  so  that  a  house  ideal  in  the  hot  dry  plains  will  unsuitable 
for  the  cold  wet  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  and  a  dwelling  well  adapted 
to  a  hot  wet  region  will  be  useless  in  a  cold  dry  one  ;  a  house  destined 
for  the  dusty  desert  will  not  do  in  marshy  jungle. 

Interior  decoration  in  the  western  sense  is  unknown  in  India. 
Interior  walls  are  normally  whitewashed  or  painted,  public  buildings 
are  often  covered  with  mural  paintings  or  faced  with  painted  tiles  or 
marble.  Wallpaper  would  undoubtedly  be  disastrous  in  India,  for  it 
would  offer  safe  harbourage  for  the  innumerable  armies  of  mostly 
noxious  insects  that  flourish  and  add  to  the  misery  of  human  life. 
Furniture  is  an  imported  and  acquired  taste,  for  like  all  Oriental 
countries,  houses  were  furnished,  if  at  all,  with  hangings,  carpets. 


cushions  and  pictures,  and  possibly  a  few  low  carved  tables  and  small 
ornaments.  Wealthier  homes  to-day  sometimes  have  two  drawing¬ 
rooms,  one  furnished  in  Oriental  style  and  one  in  English  style  to  suit 
the  type  of  visitors  expected.  Poor  homes,  of  course,  can  afford  only 
string  beds  and  a  tin  trunk  with  a  padlock  and  kitchen  utensils.  In 
the  models  at  the  Low  Cost  Housing  Exhibition  the  walls  were  still 
finished  in  whitewash  or  tinted  whitewash.  Some  boasted  a  few 
pictures.  The  furnishings  were  in  English  style,  and  beds,  wardrobes, 
tables,  chairs  and  armchairs,  and  even  wireless  sets,  were  introduced 
and  cheap  cotton  covers  and  curtains  decorated  the  rooms. 

The  kitchen,  however,  remained  Indian.  The  stove  is  unknown. 
Kitchens  were  provided  with  a  concrete  built-in  “  chula  ”  or  “  range  ” 
consisting  of  one  or  two  open  hearths  of  some  six  cubic  inches  and  a 
flue.  The  Indian  housewife  usually  crouches  over  her  Are  and  pots 
and  pans  or  else  sits  on  a  low  can  stool  called  a  “  morah,”  so  that 
many  of  these  hearths  were  built  low  down  to  suit  her.  Here  there 
has  been  no  innovation,  and  with  such  primitive  cooking  facilities 
Indian  cookery  must  continue  to  be  limited  to  frying,  boiling  and 
stewing.  As  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  done  of  recent  years  about 
Indian  diet,  this  is  a  point  that  would  well  repay  investigation  in 
future  housing.  One  need  hardly  say  that  the  m^em  sink  is  also 
unknown  here  and  that  a  low-placed  cold  water  tap  in  a  comer  with 
a  concrete  semi-circular  ridge  on  the  floor  round  the  waste  drain 
below  the  tap  still  rank  as  the  latest  in  the  poor  housewife's  kitchen 
amenities.  From  the  ideal  point  of  view  and  the  standards  we  have 
come  to  regard  as  indispensable  necessities  in  many  big  Indian  cities 
as  well  as  abroad,  this  is  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  but  problems 
can  be  dealt  with  only  one  by  one.  To  install  a  deep  china  sink  or  its 
equivalent  is  costly.  A  gas  or  electric  cooker  is  fabulously  expensive, 
and,  above  all,  gas  and  electricity  have  to  be  laid  on.  These  can  be 
found  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  and  other  large  cities,  but  even  the 
capital  can  boast  of  nothing  better  than  coal  so  far,  while  coal  ranges 
or  stoves  are  not  yet  to  be  found  even  in  the  newest  and  richest  houses. 

With  the  electrification  of  the  country  which  will  ultimately 
result  from  the  great  river  valley  schemes  already  referred  to  above, 
one  can  anticipate  a  revolution  in  kitchen  design  and  equipment  and 
consequently  of  Indian  cooking  and  the  poorer  Indian  housewife’s 
daily  round.  This  is  likely  to  lead  to  untold  consequences,  not  only 
in  the  food  habits  of  the  nation  which  many  experts  have  been  trying 
to  modify,  but  in  the  status  of  women  and  the  general  comfort  of 
Indian  life.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Low  Cost  Housing 
Exhibition  could  look  so  far  ahead  and  incorporate  the  use  of 
amenities  that  depend  entirely  on  the  habitual  and  dependable 
provision  of  public  utility  services. 

The  Exhibition  of  Low  Cost  Housing  in  Delhi  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Asia,  and  while  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  solved  any  problem 
whatsoever,  its  effect  will  be  incalculable  in  that  it  has  brought  together 
in  a  most  attractive  form  ideas  towards  the  solution  of  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  that  is,  unfortunately,  far  from  being  that  of  India  alone.  It 
has  focused  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  people  on  a  sore  spot  in  human 
affairs  that  needs  as  immediate  attention  all  over  the  world  to-day  as 
any  of  the  scourges  of  mankind. 


A  shell  house. 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

U.K.  EXPORTS  TO  BURMA 

By  V.  Wolpert 

UNITED  KINGDOM  exports  to  Burma  continue  to 
expand  steadily,  and  the  monthly  average  which 
amounted  to  less  than  £1  million  in  1951,  rose  to  over 
£1,250,000  in  1952,  and  to  over  £1,600,000  in  1953.  Since 
October  1,  1953,  Burma  has  abandoned  preferential  tariffs 
for  imports  from  the  UK  and  other  Commonwealth 
countries,  and  Japanese  competition  is  being  strongly  felt 
by  UK  exporters.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  during  the 
last  2  months  of  1953  UK  exports  were  particularly  high, 
amounting  to  the  value  of  £2‘6  million  in  November,  and 
to  £2  million  in  December,  which  was  partly  due  to  the 
deliveries  of  orders  placed  by  the  Burmese  Government 
Purchasing  Mission  which  had  visited  UK  and  other 
industrial  countries  last  summer.  The  following  table 
shows  the  value  of  the  main  UK  exports  to  Burma  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  it  is  significant  that  not  only  the 
exports  of  capital  goods  but  also  those  of  textiles  and  other 
consumer  goods  show  an  increase. 
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1952 

1953 

Vehicles  (incl.  locomotives,  ships  and  aircraft) 

...  21 

2-9 

Machinery  and  parts  thereof . 

1-4 

2-2 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  . 

...  0-9 

10 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof 

11 

IT 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  thereof 

...  0-4 

0-8 

Cutlery,  hardware,  implements  and  instruments 

...  07 

07 

Cotton  yarns  and  manufactures  . 

...  2-1 

2-8 

Woollen  and  worsted  yams  and  manufactures 

...  0-4 

0-5 

Silk  and  artificial  yams  and  manufactures 

...  0-5 

0-7 

Chemicals,  drugs,  colours  and  dyes  . 

11 

1-4 

Oils,  fats  and  resins  (manufactured)  . 

...  0-4 

0-4 

Paper,  cardboard,  etc . 

...  0-2 

0-2 

Pottery,  glass,  abrasives,  etc . 

...  0-5 

0  5 

Tobacco  (manufactured)  . 

...  0-8 

0  5 

{ail  figures  in  million  £) 


During  the  first  3  months  of  1954  UK  exports  to  Burma 
amounted  to  the  value  of  £5,243,587,  or  to  a  monthly 
average  of  over  £r7  million.  They  did  not  reach  the  peak 
level  of  the  monthly  average  of  the  last  two  months  of  1953, 
but  were  higher  than  the  monthly  average  for  the  whole  of 
1953,  and  represented  a  considerable  increase  as  against 
the  exports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1953,  when  the  total 
value  was  £3,877,565. 

The  following  table  gives  some  details  of  those  exports 


which  show  a  noticeable  increase  : 

1953 

1954 

First  Quarter 

r  r 

Machinery  (other  than  electric)  . 

312,141 

Ar 

984,430 

Electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances 

259,114 

397,156 

Vehicles  (road  and  aircraft)  . 

m,Alb 

695,086 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

99,015 

131,067 

Chemicals  . 

373,400 

433,433 

Paper,  paperboard  and  manufactures  thereof 

36,266 

46,953 

Cotton  yarns  and  woven  fabrics  . 

555,502 

603,072 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  and  woven  fabrics 

21,175 

37,493 

Clothing,  footwear,  etc . 

33,008 

122,780 

Sanitary,  plumbing,  etc.,  fixtures,  pre-fabricated 

buildings,  etc . 

54,575 

119,571 

Scientific  instruments,  watches,  etc . 

77,456 

87,208 

In  connection  with  the  8-Year  Development  Plan, 
Burma’s  requirements  of  imported  capital  goods  will 
continue  to  increase,  and  it  appears  that  with  a  further 
expansion  of  the  national  economy  and  a  rising  standard  of 
living  the  requirements  for  certain  consumer  goods  will  also 
increase.  During  the  last  few  years  Burma  enjoyed  a 
strong  financial  position,  mainly  due  to  exports  of  rice, 
for  which  the  world  market  prices  were  comparatively  high, 
and  the  price  paid  by  the  State  Agricultural  Marketing 
Board  to  rice  growers  remained  unchanged  since  1948. 
The  Marketing  Board’s  profits  on  these  transactions  were 
the  main  source  of  Burma’s  State  revenue  which  is  now  being 
used  to  finance  the  country’s  Development  Plan.  In  the 
middle  of  1953  a  buyer’s  market  for  rice  developed,  and  the 
change  in  Burma’s  financial  position  caused  by  this 
development  is  reflected  in  the  balance  of  payments 
statistics  quoted  in  the  Union  Bank’s  Review  for  1953. 
Whereas  at  the  end  of  June  the  surplus  was  2'9  million 
Kyats  (1  Kyat  =  l  /6d.)  as  against  a  surplus  of  2’7  million 
Kyats  for  the  whole  of  1952,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year 
there  was  a  deficit  of  2  million  Kyats.  While  export 
earnings  declined,  payments  for  imports  increased  by  48  per 
cent,  mainly  because  of  the  arrival  of  capital  goods 
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ordered  by  the  government  and  also  partly  due  to 
speculative  considerations. 

At  the  beginning  of  1954  Burma  was  able  to  conclude 
an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  rice  to  the  Indian  Government, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  carry-over  of  the 

rice  crop  of  1953  has  been  disposed  of  by  this  agreement. 
The  situation  on  the  world  rice  market  makes  the  task  of 

higher  productivity,  better  storage  facilities  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  diversification  of  Burma’s  economy  even  more 
imperative,  and  the  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  1953  (prepared  by  ECAFE,  Bangkok,  1954),  drew 
the  following  conclusion  concerning  Burma  :  “  Govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  may  well  show  a  tendency  to  expand  as 
development  plans  now  formulated  get  under  way,  while  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  rice  foreshadowed  by  events  in  1953  will 
reduce  the  earnings  of  the  State  Agricultural  Marketing 
Board,  and  thereby  the  revenues  of  the  government.  In 
such  circumstances  the  expansion  of  production  will 
assume  a  new  urgency.” 

In  March,  1954,  an  industrial  delegation  from  the 
UK,  led  by  Lord  Burghley,  paid  a  visit  to  Burma  and 
discussions  on  the  ways  in  which  resources  and  experience 
of  British  industry  could  contribute  towards  the  realisation 
of  Burma’s  industrial  plans  took  place. 

The  report  published  by  this  delegation  after  their 

return  to  London  (H.M.S.0. 2  6d.)  stresses  the  enthusiasm 

and  deep  sincerity  which  lie  behind  the  Burma  Govern¬ 
ment’s  development  policy,  and  “  their  desire  to  improve 
the  economy  of  the  country  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  people  live  and  work.”  At  the  same  time  the 


report  voices  the  warning  “  that  the  implementation  of  this 
policy  will  encounter  problems  if  too  much  is  attempted  in 
too  short  a  space  of  time  ”  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
Burmese  authorities  “  will  consider  most  carefully  the 
wording  of  priorities  to  such  projects  as  are  fully  within  the 
present  competence  of  the  country’s  resources  of  man¬ 
power,  and  will  leave  to  a  later  stage  industrial  projects 
which,  while  desirable  in  themselves,  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  successful  operation  of  the  primary  develop¬ 
ment  schemes.”  The  report  emphasises  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  delegation  the  greatest  problem  “  which 
Burma  has  to  face  is  her  limited  availability  of  administra¬ 
tive,  professional,  technical  and  managerial  personnel,  and 
these  are  the  skills  which,  as  we  see  it,  she  will  need  to  seek 
from  the  more  advanced  countries  during  the  next  decade.” 

A  Burmese  Government  Purchasing  Mission  intends 
to  visit  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  industrial  countries 
shortly  in  order  to  place  orders  for  goods  necessary  for  the 
coming  twelve  months  of  the  Development  Plan,  British 
Industry  is  confident  of  being  able  to  offer  competitive 
prices,  shorter  delivery  terms  than  in  the  past,  and  the 
necessary  technical  knowledge. 

One  of  the  striking  examples  of  which  way  British 
industry  assists  the  development  of  Burma’s  economy  is  the 
building  up  of  Burma’s  pharmaceutical  industry,  following 

the  agreement  between  the  Burmese  authorities  and  Evans 

Medical  Supplies,  Ltd.,  concluded  in  1953.  The  execution 

of  this  project  has  made  good  progress  and  large  orders  for 
equipment  and  plant  have  been  placed  by  Evans  with  the 
A.P.V.  Company,  London. 
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HOLLAND’S  TRADE 
WITH  BURMA 

By  J,  J,  May  (Amsterdam) 

SINCE  the  middle  of  1953  the  balance  of  payments 
position  of  Burma  shows  a  gloomy  picture  which  must 
partly  be  attributed  to  decreased  export  earnings. 
In  the  second  part  of  last  year,  Burmese  exports  were  about 
38  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  first  half  year.  In  this  period 
imports,  however,  increased  by  48  per  cent.  In  governmental 
circles  this  unfavourable  development  does  not  cause  any 
anxiety  as  the  factors  causing  this  development  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  only  temporary. 

Burma’s  reconstruction  plans,  which  comprise  the 
development  of  new  industries  for  heavy  chemicals,  metals, 
jute,  textiles,  sugar  and  soaps,  and  the  modernization  of 
roads  and  harbours,  agriculture  and  water  supply  which 
will  cost  approximately  Kyat  7,500  millions,  offer  good 
opportunities  to  Dutch  industry  and  export  trade.  Compe¬ 
tition  of  the  United  Kingdom,  being  the  principal  supplier 
of  machinery,  electro-technical  products,  vehicles  and  planes, 
is,  however,  strongly  felt.  There  is  every  indication  that 

this  competition  will  become  stronger  in  the  near  future. 

Germany  and  Japan  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  expand 

their  exports  to  Burma.  Germany  follows  the  same  trade 
pattern  as  in  other  S.E.  Asian  countries  :  quick  delivery 


and  attractive  credit  terms.  Notwithstanding  this  big 
competition  some  Dutch  firms  succeeded  in  obtaining 
important  orders.  Du  Croo  and  Brauns,  of  Amsterdam, 
received  an  order  for  the  supply  of  500  all-steel  covered 
goods  wagons.  In  1952/53  this  factory  delivered  1,000 
similar  wagons  to  the  Indian  Government  Railways,  and 
last  year  Gebr.  Kronenberg  secured  an  order  for  120  trailer 
pumps  from  the  Burmese  authorities. 

Trade  relations  between  Burma  and  Holland  are 
gradually  developing.  Dutch  exporters  and  industrialists 
are  becoming  more  interested  in  the  Burmese  market, 
especially  as  political  conditions  in  Burma  are  sound. 
Dutch  banks — one  of  them,  the  Netherlands  Trading 
Company,  Ltd.,  has  its  own  office  in  Rangoon — are  quite 
willing  to  finance  exports  to  this  country.  The  development 
of  trade  between  Holland  and  Burma  is  shown  in  the  follow- 


ing  table  : 

Imports  from  Burma  Exports  to  Burma 
(in  Dutch  florins) 

1938  . 

6,699,000  (a) 

2,803,000  (b) 

1947  . 

212,000 

4,915.000 

1948  . 

1,425,000 

7,641.000 

1949  . 

1,192,000 

2,825,000 

1950  . 

2,847,000 

7,188,000 

1951 . 

2,377,000 

12,148,000 

1952  . 

2,176,000 

13,519,000 

1953  . 

4,165,000 

20,432,000  (c) 

la)  fls.  5,741,000  rice  (b)  fls.  2,000,000  dairy  produce 

(c)  fls.  1 2,000.000  dairy  produce 

(Source  :  Economic  Bureau  of  Amsterdamsche  Bank  N.  V.,  Amsterdam) 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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From  the  table  overleaf  it  appears  that  dairy  products 
form  the  principal  Dutch  exports.  Holland  is,  however,  doing 
her  utmost  to  export  a  larger  variety  of  products,  and  as 
regards  Burma  the  Dutch  are  now  also  in  the  market  with 
chemicals,  paints  and  colours,  cardboard,  yarns,  machinery 
and  transport  goods.  The  lifting  of  the  preferential  tariff 
scheme  and  the  introduction  of  the  new  Schedules  for  Open 
General  Licences  permitting  the  importation  of  drugs  and 
medicine,  agricultural  implements,  pumping  machines  and 
parts,  scientific,  surgical  and  optical  instruments  and 
apparatus, parts  and  accessories  of  motor  cycles  and  bicycles, 
tools  and  implements  used  by  masons,  carpenters,  black¬ 
smiths  and  plumbers,  electrical  instruments,  building 
material,  asbestos  manufactures,  earthenware  pipes  and 
sanitary  ware,  cotton  blankets,  raincoats  (waterproof), 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  for  gardening,  may  prove  to  be 
of  great  value  to  Dutch  export  trade.  It  is  understood  that 
a  team  of  Dutch  exporters  will  shortly  pay  a  visit  to  Burma 
on  their  business  tour  through  S.E.  Asia.  Moreover,  the 
Dutch  Government  are  contemplating  a  revision  of  the 
regulations  concerning  the  granting  of  export  guarantees 
and  the  costs  connected  with  these  guarantees.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  regulations  will  no  doubt  strengthen 
the  export  position  of  Holland  in  S.E.  Asia,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  Burma. 


BELGIUM  AND  BURMA 

By  a  Special  Correspondent  (Brussels) 


The  trade  between  the  Belgium-Luxembourg  Economic 
Union  and  Burma  develops  steadily  but  is  still  on  a 
small  scale.  In  fact  Burma  is  one  of  the  countries 
of  S.E.  Asia  with  which  Belgium  has  still  little  trade. 

Belgium’s  imports  from  Burma  have  increased  from  the 
value  of  US$600,000  in  1948  to  US  $1,840,000  in  1953. 
In  1953  the  main  imports  were  cereals  (39°o  of  the  value  of 
the  total  imports),  cotton  (27"o),  minerals  (14”^,)  and  oil 
cakes  (10%). 

Belgium’s  exports  to  Burma,  which  were  valued  at 
US$940,000  in  1948,  dropped  to  US$24,000  in  1950,  but 
recovered  during  the  following  years  and  mounted  to 
US$1  million  in  1952.  The  year  1953  witnessed  a  sharp 
increase  and  the  exports  reached  the  value  of  US$2’5 
million.  The  following  table  shows  the  development  of 
the  main  export  groups  : 

1952  1953 

{All  figures  in  US  dollars) 

Iron  and  steel  products ...  232,000  over  1  million 

Arms  and  ammunition  ...  334,000  750,000 

Mineral  oils  .  44,000  230,000 


These  three  items,  together  with  exports  of  glass  products, 
amounted  to  nearly  90%  of  the  total  Belgium-Luxembourg 
exports  to  Burma.  In  addition  machinery  to  the  value  of 
US$130,000  was  exported  to  Burma  in  1953. 

Belgium  has  profited  by  Burma’s  abolition  of  Prefer¬ 
ential  Tariffs  which  had  favoured  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  India  and  other  Commonwealth  countries.  This 
abolition,  however,  was  of  advantage  to  other  exporting 
countries  and  a  sharp  competition  has  developed  in  this 
market,  whereby  Japan  is  quoting  very  low  prices  for  her 
products. 

The  above-mentioned  statistics  show,  however,  that 
Belgium’s  efforts  to  export  more  goods  to  Burma  have  had 
some  success.  These  efforts  will  be  continued  without 
relaxation,  particularly  as  the  Burmese  authorities  do  not 
intend  to  reduce  the  availability  of  foreign  currency  for 
purchases  of  goods  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
Eight-Year  Plan. 
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700  million 


potential  customers  for  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  western  world  live  between 
Cyprus  and  Japan.  The  vast  material 
resources  of  the  East  are  in  turn  vital  to  the 
productive  industries  of  Europe  and  the  West. 

To  foster  legitimate  commerce 
between  these  two  great  and  mutually 
dependent  markets — whether  in  trade,  in 
shipping,  or  insurance — has  been  the  abiding 
endeavour  of  Steel  Brothers  for  more  than 
eighty  years. 
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WATER  SUPPLY 
SCHEMES  IN  BURMA 

Mandalay  Water  Supply 

HERE  is  not  at  present  an  adequate  piped  water  supply  system 
in  Mandalay.  Some  water  is  taken  from  a  moat  surrounding  the 
Fort,  the  moat  being  supplied  from  an  irrigation  channel,  and  is  used 
for  both  domestic  and  industrial  purposes.  The  quality  of  the 
untreated  water  from  this  source  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Water  is 
also  obtained  from  a  few  tube  wells  but  these  in  general  have  not 
proved  successful. 

The  present  population  of  Mandalay  is  about  160,000.  Making 
an  allowance  for  future  expansion  to  200,000,  the  estimated  future 
demand  will  be  12  million  gallons  per  day.  At  the  request  of  the 
National  Housing  and  Town  and  Country  Development  Board  a 
completely  new  water  supply  scheme  is  to  be  constructed,  to  be 
independent  of  the  present  supply. 

A  number  of  new  sources  of  supply  were  examined  by  Messrs. 
Binnie,  Deacon  and  Gourley,  and  in  view  of  present  and  possible 
future  conditions  a  recommendation  was  made  to  adopt  the  Mandalay 
Main  Canal,  which  draws  its  water  from  the  Chaung  Magyi  at  Sedaw 
(North)  and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction,  passing  some  five  miles  to 
the  east  of  Mandalay  until  it  eventually  discharges  into  the  Byitnge 
River. 

The  canal  water  will  require  treatment  and  analyses  are  being 
conducted  to  find  out  in  detail  what  will  be  necessary.  After  treat¬ 
ment,  the  water  will  be  pumped  some  5  miles  to  a  covered  service 
reservoir  on  Mandalay  Hill,  whence  the  town  will  be  supplied  by 
gravity.  A  complete  system  of  distribution  mains  will  be  laid  in  the 
town. 

Rangoon  Water  Supply 

The  works  at  present  in  operation  for  supplying  Rangoon  with 
water  are,  with  the  increase  of  population,  proving  inadequate. 
Increased  supplies  can  be  obtained  from  present  sources  by  replacing 
the  old  steam  pumps  at  Yegu  with  modern  pumps,  and  by  installing  a 
booster  pumping  station  on  the  Gyobyu  main  at  the  same  place. 
Arrangements  are  in  hand  for  this  work  to  be  done. 

Further  supplies  of  water  can  be  obtained  by  constructing  a  dam 
and  tunnel  at  Nyaunglebin,  which  will  bring  the  amount  of  water 
available  up  to  36  million  gallons  per  day.  The  present  population 
of  Rangoon  is  about  800,(X)0  and  provision  is  to  be  made  in  the  new 
scheme  for  900,000,  thus  allowing  for  some  future  expansion. 

The  question  of  water  supplies  for  Rangoon  is  one  which  has 
received  considerable  attention  by  a  number  of  engineers  over  the 
years,  during  which  time  many  schemes  have  been  examined  in  detail. 
The  one  which  is  now  under  consideration  is  called  the  Hlawga  Low 
Level  Lake  Scheme  and  consists  primarily  of  the  construction  of  a  low 
earthen  dam,  about  20  ft.  high  and  121  miles  long,  in  the  paddy  fields 
area  lying  east  of  the  present  high  level  Hlawga  lake  and  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Rangoon  Prome  road.  A  pumping  station  and 
treatment  works  will  also  be  built  adjacent  to  the  reservoir.  To 
complete  the  scheme,  a  pipeline  about  9  miles  long  will  convey  the 
water  to  the  existing  Kokine  service  reservoir  in  Rangoon.  Messrs. 
Binnie,  Deacon  and  Gourley  are  at  present  conducting  investigations 
with  a  view  to  designing  the  necessary  works. 

THE  DISTILLERS  COMPANY  LTD. 
Torpichen  St.,  Ediirburgh,  Scotland 
Cables :  “  Distillers,  Edinburgh  ” 

Manufacturers  of  Yeast  for  Baking 
and  Medicinal  Purposes 
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DREDGING  ? 

We  construct  and  export  all  types  of 

MODERN  DREDGING  MATERIAL 

Quick  delivery  of  30  Standard  Models 
Three  specialities  to  remember  .  .  .  only  one  name- 

“LILLIPUT” 


(REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK) 


BV  10 


The  world  famous 
Dredger 


The  smallest 

••LI1.I.IPIT” 

Dredger  with 
discharge  pump 


ZP  15 

The  modern 

‘•I.IM.IPIIT** 

Suction  dredger 


WORLD  WIDE  SERVICE 


1001 


different  uses 

•‘LILLIPITS 

for : 

rivers 

canals 

irrigation  channels 
ditches 

ponds  and  lakes 

★ 

gold  extraction 
shell  extraction 
sand  extraction 
salt  extraction 
★ 
silt 

paper  and  iron 
residue 
cocos  palm 
plantations 
sugar  plantations 
rubber  plantations 
rice  plantations 
★ 

holiday  resorts 
bathing  pools 
artificial  lakes 
beaches 

yachting  harbours 


•  Operation  by  one  man 

•  Transport  by  truck 

•  Quick  erection 

•  Low  operating  costs 
D  Reasonable  prices 

•  Excellent  performance 

•  All  models  can  be  delivered 
for  service  in  tropics 

•  Quick  delivery 


B.  P.  DE  GROOT  Jr. 

BAGGER.  EN  CONSTRUCTIEBEDRIJF  —  WEESP  (HoUand) 

cables :  “Lilliput” 
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BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 


By  A.  Janies 

During  recent  weeks  steps  have  been  taken  which  It  is  hoped  that  this  visit  will  facilitate  the  t 
show  that  the  interest  in  developing  trade  between  UK  and  China  and  might  eventually  lead  to 
Great  Britain  and  China  has  increased  in  both  ment  of  a  permanent  Chinese  Trade  Office  in  1 
countries.  After  some  delays  a  group  of  50  British  business-  The  following  table  shows  the  developm 
men,  including  11  executives  who  participated  in  the  between  UK  and  China  ; 

“  business  group  ”  visit  to  Peking  last  summer,  met  Chinese  U.K.  exports 

trade  representatives  in  East  Berlin  at  the  end  of  April,  ^  whole  27 

and  orders  to  the  value  of  nearly  £5  million  were  placed  . 

by  the  China  National  Import-Export  Corporation  with  1953  1  Q,r,  2-2 

British  firms.  While  the  Berlin  talks  were  mainly  con-  |954  I  Qtr .  1-2 

cerned  with  UK  exports  to  China,  Mr.  Yu  Keh-chien,  (all  figures  in  Million  £) 

Chinese  chief  trade  representative  in  Berlin,  remarked.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  even  with 

however,  that  any  expansion  of  trade  as  a  whole  can  only  embargo  conditions  UK  exports  to  Chin 
be  achieved  by  increasing  trade  in  both  directions.  increased  considerably,  and  that  furthermore  t 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Geneva  Conference  various  ment  of  contacts  now  will  bear  fruits  at  a  tii 
West  European  countries  have  approached  the  Chinese  embargo  conditions  will  be  eased  or  ended. 
Delegation,  which  includes  Mr.  Lei  Jen-min,  Vice-Minister  is  interested  in  obtaining  the  highest  possible 
of  Foreign  Trade,  and  Mr.  Shin  Chih-ang,  Vice-Chairman  her  exports  in  order  to  be  able  to  finance  her 

of  the  China  National  Import-Export  Corporation,  programme,  London  merchant  firms  are  conf 

concerning  problems  of  trade.  Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  M.P.,  the  course  of  expanding  trade  between  UK 
the  former  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  W.  they  would  be  able  to  provide  valuable 
Robson-Brown,  a  Conservative  M.P.,  discussed  Anglo-  marketing  Chinese  products  on  the  world  mai 

Chinese  trade  and  were  also  received  by  the  leader  of  the  _ 

Chinese  Delegation,  Mr.  Chou  En-lai.  In  addition  to  these 

private  talks,  Mr.  Peter  Tennant,  Overseas  Director  of  the  ^ 

Federation  of  British  Industries,  had  two  series  of  meetings  ^  m  W  i 

with  Chinese  representatives  in 


Geneva.  These  talks 
followed  the  letter  of  March  29th  sent  jointly  by  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries,  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  China  Association  to  Mr.  Yeh  Chi-ming, 
China’s  Minister  for  Foreign  Trade,  expressing  the  desire 
to  expand  the  channels  oftrade  between  the  two  countries.  A 
reply  was  received  from  Mr.  Lei  Yen-min,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  May  the  first  series  of  talks  took  place  in 
Geneva,  during  which  the  question  of  the  exchange  of  lists 
of  goods  available  was  discussed. 

Mr.  Tennant  who  represented  the  three  British  organi¬ 
sations  which  have  written  to  the  Chinese  Minister  of 
Foreign  Trade  returned  to  Geneva  at  the  end  of  May  and 
submitted  to  the  Chinese  representatives  a  list  of  goods 
which  are  permitted  for  export  to  China.  Particular  interest 
was  expressed  by  the  Chinese  in  the  following  items  : 
building  materials  and  prefabricated  building  units, 
pharmaceutical  and  medical  products,  textile  raw  materials, 
and  also  chemicals  and  scientific  instruments  which  are  not 
subject  to  embargo.  The  question  of  a  Chinese  Trade 
Mission  visiting  Great  Britain,  which  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  British  Trade  Mission  to  visit  China,  was  also  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  a  few  days  later  the  Chinese  Delegation 
announced  in  Geneva  that,  following  further  talks  which 
have  taken  place  with  Mr.  Humphrey  Trevelyan,  British 
Charge  d’Affaires  to  Peking,  who  is  at  present  in  Geneva, 
a  Chinese  Mission  will  visit  London  and  other  industrial 
centres  of  Great  Britain  shortly. 


U  cfiOlNBS 
^  HOSB 
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From  the  Government  Bookshop  : 

United  Kingdom  Industrial  Delegation 
to  Burma 

Report  of  the  United  Kingdom  Industrial  Delegation 
appointed  to  investigate  the  Burmese  Government’s 
long-term  plans  for  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  to  see  how  British  Industry  could  best 
contribute  to  them.  2s.  6d.  (2s.  7|d.) 


Markets  in  the  Middle  East 

Report  of  the  United  Kingdom  Trade  Mission  to  Iraq, 
Kuwait,  the  Lebanon,  Syria  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
(November-December,  1953).  5s.  (5s.  3d.) 

Colonial  Development  Corporation 

Report  and  Accounts  for  1953  of  the  central  body 
responsible  for  administering  financial  aid  for  commercial 
projects  in  the  Colonial  territories.  (H.C.  148). 

2s.  (2s.  Hd.) 

Prices  in  brackets  include  United  Kingdom  Postage 

HER  MAJESTY’S  STATIONERY  OFFICE 

Post  Orders  :  P.O.  Box  569,  London,  S.E.l,  England;  in  India  ; 
British  Information  Services,  New  E)elhi ;  in  Pakistan  :  British 
Information  Services,  Karachi ;  in  Malaya  :  Government  Printing 
Office,  Singapore  ;  in  Ceylon  :  Messrs.  W.  H.  Cave  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Colombo;  in  China:  the  French  Bookstore,  Peiping.  Obtainable 
elsewhere  through  any  bookseller. 


Company  Umiled. 

BOMBAY 

Regular  Cargo  &  Passenger  Services 
between  INDIA-PAKISTAN  &  U.K.-CONTINENT 

Regular  Cargo  Service 

CONTINENT  TO  COLOMBO 

Regular  Cargo  Service 

between  INDIA-PAKISTAN  &  U.S.A.,  CANADA 

Regular  Cargo  &  Passenger  Coastal  Services 
between  INDIA-PAKISTAN.  BURMA  &  CEYLON 

General  Agents  u.K.  &  continent. 

SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD 

22  BILLITER  ST.  1.  ONDON,  E.C.3 

Tel  :-Royal  6444.  Grams  :-Jalanath,  Fen. 


Commonwealth  Trading  Bank  of  Australia 
Commonwealth  Savings  Bank  of  Australia 


8,  Old  Jewry,  LONDON,  E.C.a.  And  at  Australia  House,  Strand,  W.C.a 


If  he  could  see  today  the  (.Jiicensland  port  which  bears 
his  name  and  for  the  establishment  of  which  he  was 
responsible  ?  It  is  the  only  question  about  the  town  which 
we  cannot  answer.  In  every  other  respect,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Trading  Bank,  which  provides  every  banking 
facility,  can  give  you  full  and  accurate  information— and 

not  only  for  Gladstone.  If  you  want  the  facts  about  any 

Australian  town  or  any  aspect  of  Australian  trade  or  any 
facet  of  Australian  life,  consult  the  Bank’s  Financial 
Information  Service  in  the  Strand.  E'actual  information, 
obtained  from  the  Australia-wide  network  of  branches  of 
the  Commonwealth  Trading  Bank  is  available  to  you 

therc-in  London. 


What  would  Gladstone  say 
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ECONOMIC  PUBLICATIONS 

Foreign  Commerce.  By  Prof.  Harold  J. 
Heck,  USA  (McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  52s.,  86.50). 

The  book  contains  a  chapter  on  “  Foreign 
Investments,”  and  Part  V  deals  with 
“  Intergovernmental  Organisations  and 
Agreements,”  which  describes  the  organisa¬ 
tional  structure  and  activities  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  two  UN  specialised 
agencies  which  were  founded  following  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement,  and  which  are 


of  importance  to  the  financial  and  economic 
developments  of  Asian  and  Far  Eastern 
countries. 

Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
1953. 

Prepared  by  the  Research  and  Planning 
Division  of  ECAFE,  Bangkok,  1954  (UN 
publication  11s.  or  US$1.50),  consists  of  two 
parts,  “  The  Regional  Situation  ”  and 
”  Country  Surveys.”  The  Survey  stresses 
the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  1953  it  appeared 
that  the  main  concern  of  governments  would 
be  the  level  of  export  earnings  and  the  amount 


of  resources  available  for  development. 
Exports  not  only  provide  exchange  to  import 
the  necessary  capital  goods  and  maintain 
essential  consumption,  but  in  most  countries 
they  are  also,  drectly  and  indirectly,  the 
basis  of  government  revenue  from  which 
domestic  expenditure  on  development  must 
be  financed,  and  the  Survey  warns  that  “  any 
check  in  the  production  of  commodities 
resulting  from  recent  price  developments 
may  have  consequences  going  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  region,  or  the  prospects 
for  a  single  year,” 

A.  J. 


I 

! 


PAKISTAN  POWER  PROJECTS 


Pakistan 

ODAY  all  over  Pakistan  there  is  a  tragic  shortage  of  power. 
The  electrical  requirements  registered  with  the  controlling 
authorities  in  all  big  cities  show  that  had  there  been  no 
rationing  of  electricity,  the  consumption  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  it  is  today.  In  Karachi  alone,  the  applica¬ 
tions  made  to  the  Central  Engineering  Authority  show  that  the 
removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the  consumption  of  electricity  will 
create  a  maximum  demand  of  at  least  48, (XX)  KW.  as  against  the 
existing  supply  of  about  17,000  KW. 

As  a  step  towards  meeting  the  most  basic  requirements  of  the 
people  of  Pakistan,  the  Government  have  launched  a  short  term 
and  a  long  term  power  development  plan,  popularly  called  the 
Two-year  and  the  Six-year  Plans.  The  following  note  describes 
the  progress  of  these  plans  and  the  power  availability  position  in 
the  various  provinces. 


Warsak  Multi-purpose  Project. 

The  Canadian  Government  have  offered  financial  aid  for  this 
project,  which  will  have  a  generating  capacity  of  150,000  KW.  and 
have  actually  allocated  6.9  million  dollars  towards  that  end.  Their 
contribution  consists  of  necessary  electricity  generating  and  re¬ 
lated  equipment,  the  provision  of  Canadian  consulting  engineering 
services,  and  light  construction  equipment.  The  execution  of  the 
project  will  be  carried  out  under  the  control  of  the  Chairman. 
Central  Engineering  Authority,  who  will  be  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  project  and  responsible  for  overall  co-ordination  and 
supervision. 

Punjab 

Lyallpur  Steam  Station. 

Tenders  for  the  proposed  30,000  KW.  Lyallpur  station  have 

recently  been  opened.  Orders  for  the  machinery  will  be  placed 


NWFP 

Extension  of  Malakand  Power  Station. 

Two  new  sets  of  5,000  KW.  each  have  been  added  to  the 
existing  hydro-electric  station  at  Malakand.  and  the  additional 
power  has  been  fully  utilised  in  the  province. 

Dargai  Power  Station. 

The  Dargai  Power  Station  is  expected  to  come  into  operation 
early  next  year  with  its  20,000  KW.  of  power.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  transmit  the  surplus  power  from  Dargai  to  the 
Punjab,  where  power  is  badly  needed  for  industrial  enterprises. 

MORE  MILES  FOR  YOUR  MOHEY 1 1 

KEYSTONE  .S;!.  TYRES 

FOR 

trucks.  Buses  *Cai$ 


GIF  PRICES  ON 

REQUEST 

■XPORT  OErr. : 

Keystone  Tyre  &  Rubber 

Co. 

Ik,  Hill  Pirk  Rd.,  Firtham 

Hants.,  ingland. 


MADURA  MILLS  CO.,  LTD.,  MADURAI 

(SOUTH  INDIA, 

MiU*  at 

MADURAI,  TUnCORlN  &  AMBASAMUDRAM 

CBTIBN  YARNS 

of  all  Descriptions 


SPECIALITIES : 


YARNS  FOR 
I  ROPES— HEALDS— CANVAS— TAPE 

Sewing  Thread  Yarns  &  Multi-ply  Yarns 

CORD  YARNS  FOR  TYRE  MANUFACTURE 

Managers:  A.  &  F.  HARVEY  LTD., 

MADURAI  -  S.  I. 

London  Correspondents : 

I  HARVEY  BROTHERS  AGENCY  LTD., 

I  34,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.I 


5,00,000 

Spindles 


Counts 
Up  to  80s 
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“THE 

EXPORT  MARKET” 

for  33  years  Germany’s  leading  export  journal 
will  contact  you  free-of-charge  with  reliable 
German  manufacturers  and  will  help  you  in 
obtaining  agencies. 

★  ★  >f 

Write  today  for  complimentary  numbers  of  the 
following  special  editions. 

“  Machinery  and  Electrical  Equipment.” 

“  Vehicles,  Agricultural  Machines  and 
Accessories.” 

“  Consumer  Goods.” 

Vogel -Verlag  .  Coburg  .  West  Germany 

GERMANY'S  LEADING  TRADE 
PUBLISHERS 


Established  1843 


Ditta  Ge  GRAZIANO  Ltd. 


Cables  : 
GRAZIANO 

Codes  Used  : 
A.B.C.  5th  Edition 
A.B.C.  6th  Edition 
Western  Union 
Bentley’s 
Lieber's 
Fruiter's  Scatt 
Tanner's  Council 
Private  Code 


CATANIA 

Via  B.  Zanghi 
6/10 
(Sicily) 


LIQUORICE  STEAM  FACTORY 

>  Export;  PISTACHIOS.  ALMONDS,  FILBERTS. 

Walnuts,  Manna,  Mannite,  Beeswax, 
Mustard-Seed,  Tomatoes,  Shumac, 
ALMOND  OIL,  ESSENTIAL  OILS, 
Liquorice  Juice,  Liquorice-Root, 
CRUDE  DRUGS. 

►  Import:  SPICES,  COFFEE,  TEA,  CRUDE 

DRUGS,  Gums,  Essential  Oils, 
Vegetable  Oils,  Waxes,  Dried  Fruits, 
Seeds,  Honey,  Chemicals,  Liquorice- 
Root. 


shortly.  It  is  expected  that  the  station  will  be  completed  within 
four  years  from  the  date  of  placement  of  orders. 

Ly  all  pur  Diesel  Station. 

The  plant  for  the  proposed  10,000  KW.  diesel  station  is  a\ 
present  under  shipment.  Four  sets  of  800  KW.  each,  which  were 
received  some  time  ago,  have  been  diverted  to  Burewala  to  meet 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  Burewala  Textile  Mills.  The  rest  of  the 
Lyallpur  diesel  plant  is  likely  to  be  commissioned  by  the  end  ot 
next  year. 

Montgomery  Power  Station. 

The  two  3,000  KW.  each  Japanese  sets  are  already  at  site,  but 
no  arrangements  have  yet  been  made  to  install  them. 

Rasul  Power  Station. 

Rasul,  with  an  installed  capacity  of  22,000  KW.,  has  already 
been  commissioned.  It  was  originally  meant  to  supply  power  for 
irrigation  pumping,  but  due  to  the  prevailing  shortage  of  power 
in  the  province,  it  has  been  used  for  supplying  energy  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes. 

Canal  Power  Stations. 

Four  Canal  Projects,  namely  Chichokimallian,  Shadiwal, 
Gujranwala  and  Mangla,  with  a  total  installed  capacity  of  66,000 
KW.,  have  been  approved  by  the  Government.  The  stations  are 
expected  to  come  into  operation  in  two  or  three  years'  time. 

Mianwali  Hydro-electric  Project. 

Ever  since  the  approval  of  the  project  by  the  Economic 
Council,  the  Government  of  Pakistan  have  been  trying  to  secure 
aid  to  cover  the  foreign  exchange  requirement  for  the  project. 
These  attempts  have  not  yet  met  with  success. 

Taunsa  Barrage  Project. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
has  been  approached  for  a  loan  for  this  project,  designed  to 
generate  100,000  KW.  capacity.  Work,  however,  on  the  con¬ 


struction  of  the  ring  bund,  for  which  a  sum  of  Rs.l4  lakhs  was 
sanctioned  earlier,  is  nearing  completion. 

Sind 

Hyderabad  Power  Station. 

Orders  for  the  I5,(X)0  KW.  steam  station  at  Hyderabad  have 
already  been  placed.  Civil  and  other  auxiliary  works  are  under 
construction.  It  is  estimated  that  the  power  station  will  be  in 
operation  in  about  four  years’  time. 

East  Bengal 

Chittagong,  Sidhirganj  and  Khulna  Diesel  Stations. 

Orders  for  the  diesel  plant  in  respect  of  these  stations  have 
already  been  placed.  The  civil  works  for  these  stations  are  in 
progress.  When  completed  the  following  would  be  the  capacities 
of  these  stations:  Chittagong,  6,(MX)  KW.:  .Sidhirganj,  9,000  KW.; 
Khulna,  10,000  KW. 

Sidhirganj  Steam  Station. 

Orders  for  three  sets  of  10,000  KW.  each  for  Sidhirganj  were 
placed  late  in  1952.  It  is  expected  that  the  station  will  be  fully 
commissioned  by  the  end  of  1955. 

C h i ttagong-S idh i rgan j  Interconnector. 

A  transmission  line  to  interconnect  Chittagong  and  Sidhirganj 
is  under  consideration.  The  Canadian  Government  have  been 
approached  for  supplies  of  material  and  equipment  for  this  trans¬ 
mission  line,  which  is  designed  to  pool  the  power  generated  at 
Chittagong,  Sidhirganj  and  Dacca. 

Karnafuli  Multi-purpose  Project. 

Works  connected  with  coffer  dams  and  diversion  channel 
were  started  during  the  last  working  season.  Unfortunately,  these 
works  were  damaged  by  the  May  floods.  Additional  investiga¬ 
tions  are  now  in  hand  and  it  is  expected  that  work  will  again  be 
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ASIA  REPORT 

A  daplicated  bulletin  for  buBinessmen,  contains 
the  latest  information  on  trade  and  industry  in 
Asia  and  on  commercial  relations  between  the 
Asian  countries  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Published  monthly  by  Eastern  World 

Annual  Subscription  :  £3  •  10  -  0 

(for  subscribers  to  Eastern  World  :  £3-0-0) 

Write  for  specimen  copy  to  i 

ASIA  REPORT,  Eastern  World, 

45,  Dorset  Street,  London,  W.l 


inrOttTA\T  Source  of 

Information  for  Businessmen 


^EAST'WEST  VOMAtERVE^ 

A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factual  information  on  the 
actual  trade  as  well  as  on  the  trading  possibilities  between 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  with  countries  of  the  West. 

Yearly  Subscription;  £5  5s.  Od. 

Trial  Period  of  6  months:  £2  12s.  6d. 
Published  by 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  LTD. 

45,  Dorset  Street,  London,  W.l. 


in  full  swing  during  the  next  working  season.  Th;  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  of  USA  and  the  World  Bank  have  been 
approached  for  providing  the  necessary  foreign  currency  exp<*ndi- 
ture  for  this  project.  When  completed  the  Karnafuli  hydro¬ 
electric  power  station  will  have  an  installed  capacity  ot 
16(),(M)0  KW. 

Karachi 

Orders  for  two  sets  of  15,000  KW.  each,  to  be  installed  at 
West  Wharf,  have  already  been  placed.  Consulting  engineers 
have  also  been  appointed  by  the  Karachi  Electric  Supply  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  station  will  be  in  operation  some 
time  in  1955. 

Discovery  of  natural  gas  at  Sui  in  Baluchistan 

A  huge  reserve  of  natural  gas  was  discovered  at  Sui  in 
Baluchistan  in  November,  1952,  by  the  Pakistan  Petroleum 
Limited.  This  reserve  is  capable  of  producing  100  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  day  for  the  next  60  years.  Plans  are  now  in  hand 
to  lay  a  pipeline  from  Sui  to  Karachi,  which  will  make  it  avail¬ 
able  for  power  generation  and  industrial  purposes  all  along  the 
route.  The  World  Bank  has  been  approached  for  providing  the 
foreign  currency  component  of  the  expenditure  on  this  pipeline. 
With  this  discovery,  it  will  be  possible  to  plan  a  really  eeonomical 
grid  embracing  the  whole  of  West  Pakistan. 

On  the  successful  implementation  of  the  projects  above,  and 
others  in  preparation  or  under  examination,  depends  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  Pakistan.  So  far  the  lack  of  finances  has  been 
the  greatest  hurdle,  but  the  lack  of  scientific  planning  has  also 
proved  to  be  a  hindrance  in  the  execution  of  our  plans.  The 
Ciovernment  have  therefore  decided  to  employ  firms  of  consulting 
engineers  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  review  the  assessment  of  power 
requirements  already  made,  and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  of 
meeting  these  requirements  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


LEIPZIG 

FAIR 

1954 

with  Technical  Fair 

Full  particulars  and  Visitors'  Official  Fair  Documents  from : 
The  Leipzig  Fair  Agency,  Willoughby  A  Young, 

6a,  Smith  Street,  London,  S.W.3 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Trade  Enquiries 
Department,  Ship  Canal  House,  King  St.,  Manchnter  2. 
The  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
turers.  2S,  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh  2. 


The  twin  screw  passenger  and  cargo  ntotor  ship  “  AUB  Y,”  built 
for  The  Sarawak  Steamship  Company  Limited,  Kuching, 
Sarawak,  was  launched  from  the  Victoria  Shipyard  of  Henry 
Robb,  Limited,  l.eith. 


The  Thinker 


Pesi^neii  as  pari  of  a  zroup  inspired  by 
Dante,  Rodin' s  statue  “  1  he  i  hinker  ” 
is  a  fizure  of  immense  power  which, 
since  its  completion  some  50  years  a"o, 
has  come  to  symlujUs^e  concentrated 
thciuzhl. 


Concentrated  thought 
is  one  of  “Standard’s” 
major  assets,  and  their 
great  resources  for  research 
and  design  are  equalled  only  by 
their  manufacturing  facilities  which 
have  built  for  them  an  enviable 
and  world  -  wide  reputation  in 
the  field  of  Telecommimications. 


Standard  systems  include 

Telephone  Railway  Communication 

Telegraph  R2dlway  Control 

Teleprinter  Power  Cable 

Radio  Broadcasting  Communication  Cable 

Radio  Communication  Airfield  Lighting  Control 

Radio  Navigation  Street  Lighting  Control 

Sound  Reproduction  Fire  Alarm 

Remote  Control  Totalisator 

Remote  Indication  Public  Indicator 

Telemetering  Signalling 

(Office  and  Factory) 


“Standard”  engineers  are  always 
available  for  consultation 
to  those  whose  habit  it  is 


Stondotd  systems  for 
Communication  and  Controi 

Standard  Telephones  and  Cables  Limited 

Telecommunication  Engineers,  Connaught  House,  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.2,  England. 
India:  P.O.  Box  348,  New  Delhi.  Pakistan:  Sassoon  Building,  McLeod  Rd.,  Karachi. 

Telephone:  New  Delhi  43961  Telephone:  Karachi  33346 


Pressure  Product 


In  1939  I.C.I.  started  producing  a  new  plastic 
— polythene — that  was  to  play  a  major  role 
in  land  and  sea  radar  systems.  Without 
polythene,  these  could  not  have  developed 
as  they  did — and  no  other  material  was  both 
tough  enough  and  a  sufficiently  good  high- 
frequency  insulator  to  satisfy  the  exacting 
needs  of  airborne  radar. 

Making  polythene  in  large  quantities  was  a 
difficult  task.  Ethylene  gas  had  to  be  heated 
at  pressures  far  greater  than  had  ever  been  used 


in  chemical  plant  before,  and  the  first  experi¬ 
mental  safety-valve  blew  the  skylights  out  of 
the  laboratory.  Today,  this  unusual  plastic — 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale — is  doing  its 
unique  job  as  a  high-frequency  insulator  in 
radio  and  television,  in  radar  and  electronic 
control  equipment,  and  in  undersea  cables — 
but  it  also  has  been  found  ideal  for  many  other 
uses,  from  cold-water  tubing  to  packaging 
film — of  which  hundreds  of  miles  are  pro¬ 
duced  each  week. 


Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Ltd.,  London,  England 
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